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‘THE ART AMATEUR. 





THE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 





O one who had not gradually be- 
come accustomed to them, the 
decorations at the Water-Color 
Society’s Exhibitions would 
seem, many a time, almost as 
prominent as the pictures. 
Beginning modestly in an at- 
tempt to find a suitable back- 
ground, the decorations have 
become more elaborate and 
showy every year. It was 

proper to cover the walls with matting, or some inob- 
trusive Japanese print, and to put up a velarium to 
soften the light ; and no reasonable objection could be 
made to the use of some more showy stuffs for portiéres ; 
but, what with brocades, and umbrellas, and platters, 
and plaques, and a Chinese junk in full rig over the 
principal door, we seem in some danger of having the 
exhibition turned into one of bric-a-brac rather than of 
water-colors and etchings. 

The pictures at this exhibition, we are happy to say, 
held their own. The average of merit was very high— 
so high that we shall be obliged to pass with a mention 
paintings that, if they had been in some former shows, 
would have attracted special attention. Asa rule, there 
was little novelty either of subject or treatment ; yet the 
improvement to which we refer was not wholly in 
technique; it was more in the way in which the painters 
look at nature; a great many of them have rid them- 
selves of the feeling, still so prevalent with us, that a 
landscape, for instance, must be, in the first place, a 
topographical drawing ; that a flower piece must interest 
a botanist by its details ; that a figure piece should be a 
transcript of facts in the same sense that a newspaper 
illustration is supposed to be. 

An excellent bit of genre was Mr. H. M. Rosenberg’s 
“A Bouquet.” The old gardener who was arranging the 
flowers and the children looking on were well con- 
ceived and capitally drawn, yet kept in their proper 
relations as to color with the brilliant mass of bloom 
in the centre. In Mr. L. C. Earle’s “The Old Flute 
Player,” on the contrary, the figure was everything ; 
the old gentleman had forgotten the air that he was 
playing, and turned to his music book with lowered 
eyebrows, his fingers still firmly pressed on the stops 
that he had last touched. Here there was fine obser- 
vation of character; yet the interest was mainly—where 
it ought to have been—in the harmony of “ things seen,” 
the lines and tones of the old man’s face, and white 
hair, and clothing, and the pile of big volumes on his 
table, against which his music rested. The late Benja- 
min R. Fitz’s “A Lawn Party”—of cattle grazing—was 
remarkable for the spirited way in which the warm and 
varied tones of the animals were brought out from a 
background of dark green trees on a high bank, all in 
shadow. Mr. Frederick Dielman’s “ Hortensia,” a very 
pretty girl with a spray of the flower in her hand, must 
be noted in passing. In Mr. Martin A. Beck’s “At 
Work on the Plains of Barbizon,” the figures of reaper 
and binder were but specks in the great field of yellow 
corn, with a tuft of trees in the distance. Yet they 
were well drawn, and the action of the reaper espe- 
cially was well observed. Mr. William J. Whittemore's 
“A Cornish Fish Market” showed the square of a 
little town, surrounded by white and gray-walled cot- 
tages with slate or thatched roofs, a mass of grays 
skilfully relieved by the red shawls of the market women 
and their green or blue painted stalls. One of the 
latter, overturned in the foreground, made a spot of 
vivid emerald green, which keyed up the whole compo- 
sition wonderfully. “A Field of Wild Poppies,” by the 
same painter, showed a similar clever use of bright 
spots of color. His somewhat blotty handling, when 
compared with the equally free but more delicate and 
observant work of Mr. Albert Reinhart, in his “ View on 
the Seine, Foot of Avenue de Bineau, Paris,” left much 
to be desired. Mr. Reinhart’s work, though so care- 
fully localized in the title, was in reality a picture of a 
barge and a towpath, with a dimly seen city in the dis- 
tance, materials that might be found anywhere. It was 
one of the most harmonious little paintings in the exhibi- 
tions, and for that very reason, probably, escaped much 
notice. Mr. W. H. Drake in his “Gloucester Harbor” 


* 


united brilliant color in the sparkling, varied blues of the 
water and sky, with a certain harmony of- touch, not, 
however, so quiet and assured as Mr. Reinhart’s. Miss 
Alice L. Raymond's “ Across the River’ showed a simi- 


lar scene, and was equally praiseworthy. The most am- 
bitious landscapes in the exhibition, however, were Mr. 
C. A. Platt’s “A Frozen River” and “ Winter Land- 
scape.” In both he reached the results arrived at by 
impressionists without having recourse to impression- 
ist methods. The latter especially, a bit of rolling 
country with small groves and groups of trees scattered 
about on the snowy declivities, was very successful in giv- 
ing one a sense of clear, bright wintry weather. Mrs. 
M. Sargant Florence’s expressive “ Portrait,” of a young 
woman in pink, was, we should say, the most interest- 
ing single figure—very animated and graceful. It was 
almost at the opposite pole, as to feeling and treatment, 
from Miss Clara Weaver Parrish’s “ A Sketch,” of a saint 
playing a mandolin. This was solidly painted, with 
pienty of positive blues and greens in drapery and back- 
ground ; and though the motive may have been suggested 
by some Italian old master, this commonplace young 
woman, idly fingering her instrument, with a gilded 
halo hovering over her head, seemed intended fora mild 
joke aimed at modern religious paintings. As a decora- 
tive composition, however, it was very good. Mr. Childe 
Hassam, who has the verve to make a specialty of street 
subjects, and who every now and then surprises us with 
something both true and beautiful in that line, was only 
fairly well represented by his “ Bouquetiére de la Laitiére, 
Paris,” with its formal row of milk-cans and scarce less 
formal basket of flowers, over which a young girl is stoop- 
ing on the sidewalk before a “dairy.” It was clever, 
but no more. His “ White Mist of December, Madison 
Square,” was more ambitious, but the effect aimed at, of 
figures and trees losing themselves in one of our clean, 
white fogs, so different froma London fog, was not very 
well rendered. “ Autumn in Central Park,” with a fine 
maple displaying its golden foliage in the foreground, 
was, perhaps, the contribution most worthy of his talent. 
Miss Amy Cross’s “ Feeding the Goat” was one of several 
Dutch subjects treated in the modern Dutch manner—a 
good school to learn in, but which no more than any 
other school should claim allegiance for life from those 
whose natural bent is in some other direction. It aims 
at a depth and fulness of effect which its best practition- 
ers know how to obtain without sacrificing the qualities 
of water-color. Mr. J. S. H. Kever’s “ Nursing Baby,” 
an interior with a woman and child, and Mr. Horatio 
Walker's charming “ Barn Yard” were cases in point. 
Miss Cross, it seemed to us, sacrificed rather too much 
of the natural delicacy and transparency of the medium 
in order to make her calf and little girl look as though 
they might step outof the frame. Thesame fault might 
have been charged against Mr. John La Farge's 
“Samoan Girls Carrying a Canoe ;” but he attained to 
so rich and powerful a harmony of color that he could 
well be’ forgiven. Those stalwart, brown maidens, 
with their loins wrapped in crimson or purple -loths, 
bearing the long, ‘carved canoe, by its out-rigging 
spars, upon their shoulders, with the background of 
varied and luxuriant tropical foliage, made a picture to 
be remembered. His “ Study of a Figure” and “ Peak 
of Mauna Roa” was much more broadly handled and 
yet very beautiful in color. Mr. Leonard Ochtman’s 
“Frost,” a typical bit of American scenery, had the 
predominant qualities of his work, which are fully 
noticed in another column in reference to his special 
exhibition at the Avery Galleries. Mr. J. G. Brown's 
painting will also be found noticed elsewhere. He had 
at this exhibition a boot-black and dog, ‘‘ Who (sic) do 
you Love ?” in his customary manner. Mr. Ben Foster’s 
“In the Night Time,” a path through the fields to a 
white-walled village in the distance ; Mr. Carleton T. 
Chapman's “ A Fisherman’s Home,” with fishing creels 
piled against the walls; Mr. Leon Moran’s “ Maid in 
Pink ;” Mr. Samuel Colman’s “ Rotterdam, Holland ;” 
Miss Matilda Brown’s carefully studied “Head of a 
Calf ;” Miss Amelia M. Watson’s “Maytime,” with 
apple-trees in blossom, and, indeed, many other paint- 
ings are worthy of particular notice could we find space. 
We note with especial pleasure the return to this coun- 
try of Miss Brown, and the marked improvement in her 
work. If she were only a little less versatile, we should 
be inclined to prophesy great things of her. In general, 
we may say that the exhibition showed a marked turn 
toward distinctly artistic ways of looking at nature—that 
is, with an eye to what is beautiful and a capacity for 
finding the beautiful in common objects. 

This was even more observable in the exhibition of 
the New York Etching Club, which occupied the 
corridor and the staircase landings. The club, which 
has always been hospitable to foreign art, showed, along 








with its own work, a number of etchings and dry-points 
by members of the Etching Club of Holland. Mr. 
Storm van s’Gravesande’s “ Arrival of Fishing Boats” 
was a clever dry-point, giving with a few lines a scene 
full of movement. A large number of etchings by W. 
Van Zwart included some charming canal scenes and 
very effective studies of foliage. Mr. Whistler’s inimi- 
table touch was to be admired in a small sketch of a 
carved doorway at Tours, and another of a mother and 
child. Of our own etchers, Mr. J. Alden Weir made 
the largest and in some respects the best show. His 
contributions, however, were very unequal. A number 
of very slight figure sketches and a few uninteresting 
drawings of commonplace buildings gave no hint of 
the strength shown in three or four excellent studies of 
children reading, in strong interior light and shade. A 
head, “ Reflection,” and a small still-life, ‘ Dutch Snaps,” 
were also excellent. In the latter, a part of a kitchen 
stairs, forming the background for a collection of glasses 
and beakers on the kitchen table, cut the picture diago- 
nally across, affording a triangular mass of light for the 
centre, and giving a remarkable degree of unity to the 
composition. Mr. F. R. Manley’s “ Bridge near Lake 
George,” a rambling, wooden structure across flooded 
meadows, was very cleverly treated. Mr. Charles A. 
Vanderhoof’s “Kansas Windmill” stood up sturdily 
against a fine stormy sky. Mr. J. S. Smillie showed the 
extremes of finish and picturesque roughness in his 
aquatints of “An Old Dam” (shown in two states, 
almost equally interesting), and his dry-point of “ Holly- 
hocks.” In the latter, a most artistic use had been 
made of the “burr” in printing. The secretary of the 
club, Mr. Charles F. W. Mielatz, showed that he 
appreciates the environs of New York as furnishing 
appropriate subjects for the etcher. His “ Rainy Day 
on Broadway” was bold and original in treatment, and, 
taken together with the careful work shown in “The 
Tombs” and his “ Mill on Block Island,” promised well. 
The exhibition was one of the best the club has made. 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 





AT the Avery Galleries there have been shown during 
the month a number of American landscapes by Mr. 
W. L. Picknell and Mr. Leonard Ochtman, and sev- 
eral figure pieces by the former artist. We have 
already, more than once, spoken of Mr. Picknell’s grow- 
ing talent. It seems to develop itself mainly in the line 
of figure work. Still, in that line, he shows himself 
capable of many things. No one, at the first glance, 
would suppose that his lady in black, “ A Harmony,” 
was painted by the same hand that produced the 
“Torchers”—boatmen who have been out fishing by 
torch-light. The one is shown in the confined light of 
a room ; the other inthe open air ; and color, handling— 
everything differs accordingly. The landscapes too— 
river and harvor views—were very good. It is evident 
that Mr. Ficknell will not soon get into a rut. Mr. 
Ochtman appears to be somewhat influenced by Cazin 
both in his choice of simple, every-day subjects and his 
suave manner. But a strong vein of originality is seen in 
his “Golden Fields,” ‘“ Harvest Time,” ‘“ Moonlight 
Night in Spring” and “Connecticut Hills.” His color 
is, at times, just a trifle rude and his touch undecided, 
faults that he will doubtless outgrow, but he is full of tal- 
ent, industrious, and serious in all he undertakes. 

* * 

Mr. J. G. BROWN, who is best known as “ peintre 
attitré” to his highness, the New York newsboy, had a 
successful sale, preceded by an an exhibjtion of his 
pictures at Ortgies’ Gallery. Contrary to the general 
impression, Mr. Brown is at his best in out-of-doors and 
rustic subjects. His boatmen and fishermen, his bare- 
footed girls scrambling over rocks, his scenes in the 
Catskills or along the coast have quite another value 
from those studies of New York gamins that have made 
him, in a certain way, famous. 


* 
a* 


OTHER special exhibitions at these galleries during the 
month have been of landscapes and flowers by Mr. 
George H. Smillie, and of landscapes and figures by 


Mr. J. Wells Champney. 


* * 
* 


AT the American Art Galleries some so-called “ old 
masters” and a large collection of water-colors, be- 
longing to Mr. Prang, of Boston, were shown. The 
latter included good specimens of the work of Mr. 
Thomas Moran, Mr. F. S. Church, Mrs. Julia Dillon, 
and other well-known American artists. 
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MY NOTE BOOK. 








Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream? 

Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 

4 HE colossal “ Fall of Babylon’ by 
Rochegrosse is not to come to 
the United States, after all. 
Philadelphia will breathe more 
freely. It is further announced 
that Mr. Rochegrosse, in con- 
junction with Mr. Pascalides, a 
Greek, is “engaged on a grand 
panorama for Chicago which will 
depict The Deluge.” Now that 
these artists understand there is 
a popular objection in America to the representation of 
the undraped figure, of course they will proceed to illus- 
trate the biblical narrative with scrupulous decorum. 
Umbrellas and mackintoshes might be freely introduced 
into the picture. The artistic treatment of these use- 
ful, if somewhat prosaic, articles will present a new 
problem with which two such capable painters of course 
will not hesitate to grapple manfully. 


3% 
* 


THERE are so many disagreeable things I feel called 
upon to say in these columns, from time to time, about 
the seamy side of the auction business, that it is a gen- 
uine pleasure to record an incident just come to my 
knowledge, showing that in some art auction rooms, at 
least, the public may feel sure of fair treatment. At 
the sale, at the Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms, to wind up 
the business of the late Mr. Wetmore, the proprietor, 
$750 was paid for a“ Henner,” by Mr. R. G. Dun, 
which he afterward had reason to believe was not genu- 
ine. He complained to Mr. Norman, the auctioneer, 
who told him that the painting was one of a lot upon 
which Mr. Wetmore had advanced money and its genu- 
ineness had not been doubted. If, however, Mr. Dun 
could get any expert to say that it was not by Henner, 
the purchase money would be refunded. Mr. Adolph 
Kohn furnished such a certificate, and a check for the 
full amount was sent to Mr. Dun. That gentleman, 
satisfied that the picture had been sold by Mr. Norman 
in good faith, returned him $75 for his auctioneer’s 
commission. The auctioneer politely sent the check 
back, saying, that he could not take money that he be- 
lieved he had not earned. 

* ~ * 

THE very charming collection of modern paintings 
made during the past few years by Mr. J. Abner Har- 
per will have become but a memory by the time this 
appears in print. As it has been publicly shown for 
the first and last time, and only in the auction room, 
further comment may be reserved for the report of the 
sale next month. 





* * 
* 


CLAUDE MONET, the acknowledged chief of the im- 
pressionists, was to be seen at the Durand-Ruel Galle- 
ries recently in some of the most characteristic and au- 
dacious works he has produced. In two of these the 
subject is sjmply a couple of haystacks in a show-cov- 
ered field. One of them has the common fault of im- 
pressionistic painting. After a first feeling of surprise 
at the verity of the zfresszon, there is nothing more to 
hold one’s attention ; the other, however, is a gorgeous 
bouquet of colors which Turner himself might be proud 
of. It is just before sunrise; the sky at the horizon is a 
broad band of orange, pink and green, the dominant 
tone of which, the pink, colors all the snowy foreground 
except where the stacks or the inequalities of the ground 
throw a shadow that reflects the bright blue of the 
upper sky. To the left, behind the haystacks, the last 
flurry of snow is falling in a dark purple shower. Even 
this is surpassed by the third landscape, “ The Valley of 
La Creuse.” The littie river of that name is the centre 
of a district called after it, in the French foot-hills of the 
Alps. The scenery is of a kind that no French painter 
except Courbet has attempted before, though familiar 
enough to Scotch and English painters, who, however, 
have seldom succeeded in giving the look of it. A suc- 
cession of wild, rocky hills, covered with heather and 
ling, masses of dark gray, green, purple and russet, ex- 
tend from foreground to horizon, and through the midst 
of them the little river comes raging and frothing, a 
broad streak of white foam. A sunset which may be 
paralleled in this latitude, but not among the Scotch or 
Welsh hills, flares out over all this dark magnificence. 





NO subjects could be better suited to the impressionist 
methods, and no pictures could be more different in 
either subject or treatment from those of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, which were shown in the same gallery. “Sum- 
mer” is a large composition about seven feet by ten, 
where, on a wooded island, and in the water near it, are 
a number of bathers, disposed in various sculpturesque 
attitudes ; others are in a boat in the micdle of the river 
or lake. On the farther bank is a meadow shut in by 
thick woods. The whole scene is peaceful, and every 
form is distinctly made out in clear, diffused daylight. 
The other picture, “ The Shepherd,” is smaller. The 
landscape is bare and rocky. A few tufts of dusty, 
green bushes and one scarlet flower give some variety 
to the foreground. of the 
sea; a young shepherd is se ited on the rocks near it, 


In the distance is an inlet 
and a group of women, some with baskets of figs, some 
with water-jars, coming up from a well in the valley, are 
looking toward him and apparently conversing about 
him. The figures, whether nude or draped, are painted 
in a few flat tones; the color is pale, and never except 
in small touches, like the scarlet lily in the picture, posi- 
tive. No reliance whatever is placed upon texture or 


handling of any sort. An archaic Italian fresco or a 
Roman mosaic in pale grayish tones will furnish the 
The 


“Summer” is to be shown at Chicago and at the St. 


nearest approach to Puvis de Chavannes’s ideal. 


Botolph Club, in Boston, before it goes to its owner, Mr. 
Wade, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘- 
* 


THE following preface to the catalogue of the collec- 
tion of Mr. J. Abner Harper is reproduced, with the re- 
spectful suggestion that hereafter it be adopted as a 
model at all genuzne auction sales : 


NEw YORK, January 18, 1892. 
Messrs. Oritgies & Co. 

GENTLEMEN : Having concluded to sell my collection of paint- 
ings, I hereby authorize you to dispose of the same, at public 
auction, on the evenings of February 23d and 24th. 
liberty to give every assurance that the pictures will be sold aéd- 
solutely to the highest bidder. 
bid on my account, or in my behalf, either directly or indirectly. 

(Signed) J. ABNER HARPER. 


You are at 


No one will be allowed to offer a 


* * 
* 


Mr. RANGER makes a most interesting exhibition in 
his two dozen pictures at the Knoedler galleries. There 
you may see Holland as it has never been painted be- 
fore by any save a Hollander, and the favorite sketching 
ground of Corot as no other than Corot could have 
painted it. That Mr. Ranger visited the neighborhood 
of Ville d’Avry with full memories of Corot’s technical 
methods—as doubtless he did—was bound to have its 
influence on his highly sensitive and receptive mind. 
That he could see certain effects of nature so much as 
Corot did, strengthens one’s faith in Corot’s truth and 
mastery; but at the same time one can but marvel that 
Corot’s method was the only one capable of reproducing 
these effects, and wonders how Mr. Ranger would have 
painted Corot’s country if he had never seen a picture 
by that master. All this is said without the least de- 
sire to detract from the credit due to Mr. Ranger for 
his most earnest and always artistic work. Year by year 
he is increasing in power, and he stands to-day in the 
very front rank of American landscape painters. 


* * 
* 


EVERY month or so, some new story reaches me of 
the energy with which Mr. Jan Van Beers exploited his 
Chicago millionaire friend and travelling companion, 
Mr. Yerkes, last summer in Europe. Recently I told 
how the “ Rembrandt du Pecq” was unloaded by Mr. 
Bourgeois upon Mr. Yerkes, at a price greatly above that 
at which it had long been held, in order to provide the 
greedy Mr. Jan Van Beers with the huge commission 
he always demands for his “influence.” Let 
another instance of.this painter’s friendship for his gen- 
erous patron, as it is told by Mr. Kohler, the Rotter- 
dam picture dealer. The American buyer and his Bel- 
gian adviser visited Mr. Kohler’s place of business, and 


me relate 


the former was much pleased with a painting he saw 
there by José Serra y Porson, “ the Spanish Meissonier,” 
the sale of whose pictures, I understand, is wholly in the 
hands of Mr. Kohler. 
Eight thousand dollars was the sum named, I think ; 
but that is a point of no particular importance. Mr. 
Yerkes remarked that he would think over the matter. 
Two hours later, the dealer says, Mr. Van Beers entered 
the gallery alone, and told him that if he would allow 
him 33$ per cent commission he would induce Mr. 
Yerkes to buy the picture at the price named. - Mr. 


Mr. Yerkes asked the price. 





Kohler refused to entertain such a preposterous de- 
mand, and consequently there was no sale. 
Tr - * 

THE “1814,” by Meissonier, owned by Mr. Chau- 
chard—the right name of the painting is ‘“‘ La Campagne 
en France’’—is one of the most valuable of all the pictures 
by that artist. Several years ago, when the import duty 
was thirty per cent, instead of fifteen per cent, as it is 
now, Mr. Schaus offered 300,000 francs for it, but 400,000 
frs. was the price demanded for it. In 1871, when the 
picture was on exhibition in London, it was offered in 
vain for 90,000 frs. to Mr. Derby, who was buying for the 
cabinet of Mr, A. T. Stewart. 
it, but by this time the price had been slightly advanced, 
and he again declined. 


Later Mr. Stewart wanted 


* * 
* 


THE newspaper portrait is a great leveller of great 
men. In a copy of The Sun before me, side by side, 
appear the features of Mr. Ward M’Allister, “inside” 
manager oi the parties of “the 400,” and those of his 
late associate, Mr. W. H. Johnson (successor to the im- 
Brown, of Grace Church), “ outside” 


mortal sexton 


manager of the same. It seems that the “ inside” man- 
ager, who is described as “a sort of ‘maitre d’hétel de 
société,” with the privilege of sitting or taking his meals 
at the same table with the guests,” has been permitted to 
discharge the “ outside” manager, whose duty it was to 
look after the carriages and see that no one was ad- 
Yet, if The 
Sun portraits are authentic—and of course “ if you see 


mitted who had not the right to be present. 


it in The Sun it’s so”—Mr. Johnson is rather the more 
distinguished-looking gentleman of the two. 


* + 
* 


“ LEFT as a sketch for some fool to fimzsh and ruin.” 
These words in the handwriting of that interesting old 
English painter, William John Miiller, were found on 
the back of a canvas shown at the recent 
bition of old masters at Burlington House. 


London exhi- 

If a similar 
autographic inscription could be discovered.on the backs 
of some of the hundreds of “ Millets,” “‘ Corots,” “‘ Rous- 
seaus,” and “Daubignys’—to say nothing of more 
recent painters—which are now treasured in American 
cabinets as representative works by those masters, it 
might, in a measure, explain to some puzzled owners 
the reason that they are so dull in understanding how 
these men came to be considered great artists. 


9 
* 


A MILWAUKEE correspondent tells me that a partner 
of the notorious “Colonel” Gross is there, “ being in- 
troduced right and left to the best people, by a gentle- 
man of high standing,” who is connected with a promi- 
nent art institution of that city, and that the pockets of 
picture buyers will be sure to suffer in consequence. 
The “ gentleman of high standing” of course does not 
know the character of his “friend.” I hope this warn 
ing does not come too late. 


>. @ 
* 


THE Robert L. Cutting collection, to be sold at auc- 
tion at Ortgies, this month, includes several well-known 
paintings. Among these are Zamacois’s “ Return to the 
Convent,” showing a monk tugging away at the bridle 
of his obstreperous mule, to the great amusement of the 
assembled brothers, and Detaille’s “‘ Les Incroyables-— 
Garden of the Palais Royal.” By Fortuny there is an 
“Oriental Driver” among his hounds; by Boldini are 
a charming early picture, of ladies teasing a parrot, 
and “ Téte-a-téte,” partly sketched in oils and partly in 
water-colors. Villegas, Alvarez, De Nittis, Madrazo, 
Rico, Béraud and De Beaumont are well represented. 


* * 
* 


EQUALLY important, in its way, will be the disper- 
sion at auction of the remarkable collection of early 
Italian masters and English pre-Raphaelites made 
by Mr. F. R. Leyland, whose death was recently 
announced. It is sad to think of that house near 
Prince’s Gate, with all its artistic treasures, brought to- 
gether with such rare taste and knowledge, as soon to 
be dismantled. The paintings of such mastersas Bot- 
ticelli, Bellini, Giorgione, Filippino Lippi and Luini, and 
—not unworthy of this companionship—Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones and Watts, will doubtless goto the enrichment of 
great public as well as private collections, and thus, pre- 
sumably, help in the diffusion of art culture, But what 
will become of the beautiful setting of these pictures, 
which in some cases may be said to form part of the con- 
struction of the rooms? Each painting is especially fitted 
with reference to its surroundings. There is notably 
the dining-room, in turquoise blue and gold—“ the pea- 
cock room”—with its famous decorations by Mr, 
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Whistler. His great oblong peacock panel, over the 
buffet, and opposite the fireplace, may find a home else- 
where, but it serves mainly to give the key to the color 
scheme of the room, and, disconnected from its entour- 
age, can never be more than the fragment of a master- 
piece. I have not heard that it is to be offered for sale, 
and as it is said that the house itself will go to Mr. Val 
Prinsep, the artist, who married the daughter of Mr. 
Leyland, it is probable that the panel will not be re- 
moved. Should it be, there will doubtless be eager com- 
petition for its possession, equally with that for the por- 
celains, bronzes and much of the old French and Italian 
- furniture. 


* 
o* 


Ir is not these, however, so much as a share in the 
distribution of the paintings, that should be coveted by 
the American connoisseur. Probably never again, in 
this generation, at least, will there be such an oppor- 
tunity to buy undoubted masterpieces by Sandro Botti- 
celli. Few examples, indeed, of this master are to be 
found outside some great museums. Besides a superb 
Madonna, with the infant Christ and Saint John, a 
round picture of a Madonna and “A Madonna and 





“ VENUS’S MIRROR.” 


Child,” Mr. Theodore Child, in his fascinating account — 
of the Leyland mansion (see “ Art and Criticism”— 
Harper & Brothers), describes four important compo- 
sitions by Botticelli depicting a touching and miraculous 
story related by Boccaccio in the “ Decameron.” The 
pictures by Rossetti include his “ Loving Cup,” “Sea 
Spell,” “Dis Manibus,” “La Pia,” “Lady Lilith,” 
“ Veronica Veronese,” “ The Blessed Damosel,” “ Pros- 
erpina,” “Mnemosyne,” “La Donna della Fenestra,” 
“ Venus Astarte,” and so many others that it is to be 
hoped that some at least may find their way to the 
United States, and be found worthy to rank with the 
charming example owned by Mr. Charles Hutchinson, 
of Chicago. Nearly all of Rossetti’s masterpieces were 
bought by Mr. Leyland, who was the artist’s early and 
constant admirer. Up to now the public have had to 
be satisfied to read of them or to see photographs or 
engravings of them. 
* * 
BURNE-JONES is as strongly represented as his 
master, Rossetti. Besides “Cupid Reviving Psyche” 
(illustrated in The Art Amateur recently), the Leyland 
collection includes “ Merlin and Viviane,” “ Phyllis and 
Demophoon,” ‘Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,” 


“ Laus 


“Circe,” “ The Seven Days of the Creation,” 
Veneris,” “‘ Love in the Ruins,” and “ Venus's Mirror.’ 
The last named is illustrated herewith by the facsimile 
of an excellent photograph by Hollyer, taken directly 
from the painting. Mr. Child, in the article already 
referred to, describes it as follows : 


“. . . A large picture, two yards long, where we see Venus 
and nine nymphs, blondes or brunettes, grouped around a pool, 
some standing, some kneeling, and looking at their reflected 
faces. The scene is laid in an imaginary landscape of hills and 
mossy lawns, beneath a pale-blue, luminous sky, the whole 
painted with the clearly defined and equal minuteness of Mem- 
ling. Every cranny in the distant hillsisdrawn. Every petal 
of the forget-me-nots that grow around the pool, every vein of 
the lily leaves that float upon its surface, every sprig of the 
myrtle bush that Venus fingers as she stands erect in the azure 
splendor of her divine elegance, is depicted with the most 
scrupulous exactitude and the most inflexible respect for the 
minuteness of nature. Each figure is studied in the same 
patient way. The drapery of azure, violet, red, purple, lilac is 
painted with equal application. Nothing could be more unlike 


the pictures of the modern realists than this dreamy and highly 
imaginative rendering of poetic conceptions, which seem to float 
in an atmosphere of beauty that fills the spectator with a sort 
of religious awe, and carries him away from coarse materialism 
into a region of tenderly ecstatic revery.” 


In this graphic description of “‘ Venus’s Mirror” the 
writer well typifies the aspirations of the whole school 
of the English pre-Raphaelites, which, by the way, in 
the Leyland collection, it should be added, includes Sir 
John Millais (in his early work) and Ford Madox Brown ; 


but, if I am not mistaken, z0¢ Holman Hunt. 


* * 
* 


THE chief art auction sales in New York this season 
seem all to have gone to Ortgies’ Fifth Avenue Art Gal- 
leries. The American Art Association has had the dis- 
posal of the originals of the pictures printed in colors by 
Messrs. L. Prang & Co., of Boston, and of the queer 
“old masters of the Dutch and Italian schools,” sent 
over here by “ Herr Friedrich Paulig, of Griinberg, Si- 
lesia”—whoever he may be. But there will be a very 
important sale in April by the American Art Associa- 
tion—to close out its own business. This is due to the 
death of Mr. R. Austin Robertson, one of the triumvirate 
of which the “ Association” was composed, who was 
buyer of most of the porcelains and other Oriental art 
objects out of which, in the golden days of Mary Morgan, 
the firm made its great profits. Mr. Robertson’s own 
very choice Oriental art collection, including the superb 
rugs described in The Art Amateur on the occasion of 


their exhibition at the Union League Club, was bought 
by Messrs. Baumgarten & Co. only a few months be- 
fore his death. At the close of the sale, it is announced 
that there will be a reorganization of the American Art 
Association, for the continuation of the business. It 
should be under a new name. 


=. * 
~ 


PAINTINGS, porcelains and bronzes, lacquers and 
swords, are all to be sold, it is said. As, besides what 
otherwise belongs to the association, Mr. Sutton, the 
chief proprietor, will probably put in the many pictures 
and other art objects which presumably he bought 
at various auctions (under his management) for his 
private collection, the occasion will be one of decided 
importance. The dispersion of Mr. Sutton’s bronzes 
and paintings by Barye would alone make it so. 
There are several superb works of Delacroix, including 
the “ Lion Hunt,” from the Faure collection, and sev- 
eral fair to good examples of Millet. Two or three of 
the pastels attributed to Millet, which were shown by 
the American Art Association at the Barye exhibition, 
I believe are still owned by the firm. As I intimated at 
the time, these seemed to me neither fair nor good. Itis 


a. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY F. HOLLYER, LONDON. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY E, BURNE-JONES, 


probable that the work of Rousseau, Diaz, Daubigny, Du- 
pré, Corot and Decamps will be well represented. The 
only “ old master” to be in the sale, that is talked about, 
is the “ Young Man in Armor,” attributed to Rembrandt. 
It will be remembered that it was illustrated in The Art 
Amateur (from an etching published in ]’Art) soon after 
the dispersion of the San Donato collection, in which 
it appeared. I saw it in Paris about that time, and I 
hardly recognized it as the same painting when it was 
shown, after “‘ restoration,” at the American Art Galle- 
ries. Still, it is an interesting picture in many respects. 
** 

SOME connoisseurs who went, on invitation, to parlor 
19 at the Windsor Hotel, to view a lot of pictures put 
temporarily on exhibition there by two dealers recently 
arrived from London, report that they saw many strange 
things in paint and canvas. These included a “ Meis- 
sonier,” unique in its way, and quite imposing specimens 
of a somewhat familiar brand of “ Michel.” These en- 
terprising itinerents, I am told, sold several pictures at 
good prices. At present, they are ‘ working” Boston. 
They register as Mr. Thompson and Mr. Waring. Mr. 
Thompson’s usual name, in London, I am informed, is 
Mr. Morris Moses. MONTEZUMA, 
































MARCH, 1802. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES: National Academy of Design.—Pictures received, March 7th-10th, 


in 
M 


clusive ; varnishing days, March 31st to April 1st, inclusive ; Exhibition open, April 4th to 
ay 14th, inclusive. Sale of paintings, the private property of Mr. W. Schaus, March 8th. 











1/Tu. |John Evan Hodgson, R.A., English figure painter, born 1831. 
2|W. |Louis Michel Van Loo, French historical and portrait painter, born 1707; died March 
2oth, 1771. 

3,Th. Alexandre Gabriel Decamps, French historical, landscape and genre painter, born 1803; 
| died Aug. 22d, 1860. 

4 Fri. 'Peter Moran, American cattle painter and etcher, born 1842. 

5|Sat. |Jean Jacques Henner, Alsatian figure painter, born 1829. Correggio (Antonio Allegri), 
Italian religious painter, died 1534 ; born 1494 (?). 

6S. Michelangelo di Ludovico Buonarroti Simone, Italian painter, sculptor and architect, 
born 1475; died Feb. 18th, 1564. 

7 Mo. iSir Edwin Henry Landseer, English animal painter, born 1802 ; died Oct. 1st, 1873. 

8 Tu. (Christopher Pearse Cranch, American landscape painter, born 1813. 

9 W. |Aaron Draper Shattuck, American animal painter, born 1832. 

10/Th, |William Etty, English historical painter, born 1787 ; died Nov. 13th, 1849. 

11/Fri. |Louis Boulanger, French romantic painter, born 1806; died March sth, 1867. 

12|Sat. |Wilhelm Lindenschmit, German historical painter, born 1806; died March rath, 1848. 

13S. |Hans Fredrik Gude, Norwegian landscape painter, born 182s. 


14|Mo 


15|Tu. 


16 W. 
} 
17, Th 


18) Fri 
19 Sat 


21 Mo 


22 Tu 
23, W. 


24,Th 


as Fri. 


. John Bunyan Bristol, American landscape painter, born 1826. Spinello Spinelli, Flor- 
entine figure painter, died 1410; born about 1333. 

Toby Edward Rosenthal, American figure painter, born 1848. 

Antoine Jean Gros, French historical and portrait painter, born 1771 ; died June 27th, 
1835. Giovanni Battista Paggi, Italian religious painter, died 1627 ; born 1554. 

. [Louis Haghe, Flemish historical and genre painter, born 1806; died March gth, 1885. 

. |Karl Graeb, Prussian architect and landscape’ painter, born 1816 ; died April 8th, 1884. 


. |Alexandre Calame, Swiss landscape painter, died 1864 ; born May 28th, 1810. Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Schadow, German historical and portrait painter, died 1862; born 
Sept. 16th, 1789. 





20'S. {Edward John Poynter, English historical painter, born 1836; Antoine Etex, French 


painter, sculptor, etc., born 1808. 

George Fuller, American figure painter, died 1884; born 1822. Jean Baptiste Greuze 
French genre and portrait painter, died 1805 ; born Aug. 21st, 1725. 

John Frederick Kensett, American landscape painter, born 1818; died Dec. 16th, 1872. 
Anton Vandyck, Flemish figure and portrait painter, born 1599; died in London, 

| Dec. oth, 1641. 

Henry Farrer, English landscape and marine painter, born 1843. (Jean) Hippolyte 
Flandrin, French historical and portrait painter, born 1809; died March 21st, 1864. 
Andrea Appiani, Italian fresco and portrait painter, born 1754; died Nov. 8th, 1817. 

. |((Marie) Rosa Bonheur, French animal painter, born 1824. 

Louis) Léopold Robert, Swiss genre painter, died 1835 ; born May 13th, 1794. 








26 Sat. |Arthur Parton, American landscape painter, born 1842. Gustave Guillaumet, French 


27S. 


28 Mo. |William Henry Hunt, English water-color painter, born 1790 ; died 


29/Tu. |Heinrich Maria Von Hess, Bavarian historical painter, died 1863 ; 


30 W 


31 Th. |William Morris Hunt, American figure 


genre and landscape painter, born 1840. 
Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, Venetian decorative painter, died 1770; born April 16th, 
1696. John McWhirter, Scotch landscape painter, born 1839. 


| Feb roth, 1864. 


born April 19th, 1798. 

. |Francisco José De Goya y Lucientes, Spanish histori- 
cal and genre painter and etcher, born 1746; died ical 
April rsth, 1828, . 


painter, borr 1824; died September 
8th, 1879. 
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MANAGEMENT OF PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 





II.-—THE SYSTEM OF RECEIVING. 


F the pictures have to pass a jury of se- 
. lection, a thoroughly efficient system must 
7am be adopted. Otherwise, between the re- 
jected and accepted, the hung and the not 
hung, confusion will ensue, leading to most 
unpleasant times for the secretary and committee. Pre- 
vious to the exhibition, printed forms should be prepared 
to be sent to every intending contributor. These should 
be perforated, one half bearing all official information 
regarding the society, and quoting those rules that apply 
to exhibitors, with every possible item of information 
needed ; the other half should be in the form of an in- 
voice, to be filled up by the artist, with (1) his own 
number—z.e., supposing half a dozen works are _per- 
mitted, the order in which he chooses to rank them; 
(2) the full title of the picture, including any quotation 
he desires inserted in the catalogue; (3) the price that 
he requires, or “not for sale,” as the case may be. 
This latter form should also bear clearly the date, hours 
of receiving pictures, the time for removal of (a) the re- 
jected and (4) the “ not hung,” and a space to be signed 
by the artist, with his full name and address. Beside 
these forms, labels sufficient in number for the pictures 
allowed to be sent should also be enclosed. A good 
style for the wording of such labels would be as follows : 
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As the pictures arrive, an official should compare the 
entry forms sent on ahead by mail with the pictures 
received, and give a receipt for them. He should then 
enter each in a book that has been previously numbered 
and ruled in this fashion : 


No.| Artist's Name] Artist's No.|Title of Picture |Price| Remarks 


pe |Cat. No.| 
537,| John Smith. |‘. |“ Moonlight.” | $50.| Accepted 


t hung.| | 








The first column should be numbered consecutively, 
and as each batch arrives the number in this book should 
be plainly added with a red, or blue, pencil to the label at- 
tached to the picture. The two last columns to the 
right are to be filled in later, when the fate of the works 
is ascertained. If the entry forms have been sent in suffi- 
ciently in advance to have prepared the book alphabeti- 
cally with the names of the contributors and titles of 
their pictures, it would be easier for reference ; but artists, 
as a rule, are not punctual, and only for a very small ex- 
hibition could such a plan be possible, and the pictures 
being received, they are brought up before the jury of 
selection ; those accepted should have a ticket affixed or 
a chalk mark to indicate the fact placed on their backs. 
The others should at once be removed and stacked sepa- 
rately, and their rejection notified to the artist as 
soon as possible. After the hanging is completed, there 
are almost sure to be a few pictures left over. In some 
galleries quite one third of those tentatively “ accepted ” 
are not hung. In a very few no distinction is made, and 
the artist is not officially acquainted with the reason for 
his pictures failing to find a place on the walls. 

The dates of sending and removing pictures cannot be 
too often repeated. They should be onevery form used ; 
and on each notice sent out a clause should be added 
that after the closing of the exhibition pictures not re- 
moved will be stored at such a place (the address to be 
given in full), at the expense of the artist. 


11l.—HANGING AND CATALOGUING, 


To hang pictures by different artists, varying widely 
in color, style, subject and size, so that each is well seen 
and each helps the effect of its neighbor, should be the 
aim of those who undertake the arrangement. Whether 
the paintings are masterpieces or merely amateur at- 
tempts concerns us not here. The problem to be 


solved presents equal difficulties in either case, and is 
beyond perfect solution; for the ideal of sufficient 
light and absence of disturbing adjuncts that each picture 
theoretically requires can never be obtained in a mixed col- 
lection crowding the walls of a gallery under any circum- 


stances. The nearest approach is undoubtedly when 
the wall space is divided by pilasters, and the work of 
each artist is grouped together in separate compart- 
ments; but in very few galleries, even of the very best, 
are these conditions found. 

The first thing that concerns the hanging committee 
is to select the most important pictures of the collection 
and allot them centre places on the line. The “line” 
is the first row of pictures above the chair rail, or, in 
other words, a line about 3 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. from the floor. 

By recognized custom, as well as intrinsic excel- 
lence of position, the “line” is the place of honor. 
Even if, as in rare cases it may happen, the scheme of 
color in the picture or the disposition of its masses 
make it tell best at a higher level, it would be deemed a 
slight to hang it there. The line being the first hung, 
the best pictures should be tentatively placed thereon. 
For the centre of the chief wall, which is either the 
largest, unbroken by door or window, provided it be also 
the best lighted, or the one facing the entrancé, as the 
case may be, the most important work must be placed. 
For this choice, importance of size and subject must weigh 
more than in other cases, and the value of technique or 
other more subtle qualities be deemed secondary, in a 
measure, to the effect of the canvas as wall decoration. 
For instance, a gray nocturne by Whistler, although it 
were the largest and best picture in the room, would be 
less suitable for a central “line” than a figure subject, 
a portrait or a more pronounced landscape. Having 
allotted places to the pictures that fulfil the conditions 
required, the rest of the line should be filled by the best 
of the remainder. But as the decoration of the gallery 
is part of the scheme, a symmetrical balance of those on 
either side of each centre must be also effected. To 
render this easier, it is best, on a large wall, to take the 
actual centre, then to centre another large picture on 
either side, midway, and if space allows, to divide the 
space again into other sub-centres—if one may use the 
expression—each planets with their attendant satellites- 
Not only should the pictures thus arrayed balance in 
size, but, as far as possible, accord in generaltone. Thus 
a Rembrandt-like portrait will balance a moonlight 
landscape of the same size better than another portrait 
in pale colors with a white background, or a subject 
treated in the high key favored by the “plein air” 
school. These rough-and-ready rules seem more 
adapted to the planning of a patchwork bedspread than 
the arrangement of a picture gallery ; nevertheless, some 
such system, never put into words, but acted upon, all the 
same, is adopted by those entrusted with the hanging of 
the principal galleries. 

The very frames are factors of no mean importance at 
this stage. An oval or circular frame is forbidden by 
many societies, because of the great difficulty in placing 
it well. Other bodies admit gold frames only, for a simi- 
lar reason. Yet others forbid white mounts entirely, 
because of the spotty effect a wall presents when a few 
of these are dotted among those that are either in 
gold mounts or framed right up to the picture itself. 
The use of glass for oil paintings is prohibited in not a 
few galleries, for like reasons. Indeed, for a large dark 
oil painting to be properly seen under glass, it would re- 
quire a room lighted specially for the one picture alone. 
Although the rules of many societies sound arbitrary and 
unreasonable they are generally drawn up with knowl- 
edge of the conditions of lighting, so as to give each pic- 
ture a fair chance of being hung effectively. With divers 
materials for frames, some pictures with glass and others 
without, some circular, domed or eccentric-shaped 
frames, the problem of effective hanging becomes hope- 
less ; especially when it has to be done in a very few 
hours, working with new material at high pressure. 

The labels to all pictures sent in should be attached 
to the back by a cord long enough to allow the ticket to 
fall over in front of the frame when it is hung. This 
facilitates the work of transcribing for the catalogue. 
When the pictures are finally settled in place, the exhi- 
bition number should be firmly fastened to each and 
written upon each original label as it is removed from 
the frame. In the case of a loan exhibition, where all the 
works invited must needs be hung, there is no necessitv 
for any elaborate system of checking. As each picture 
arrives, a card bearing its title and the name of its ar- 
tist, with, in some cases that of the owner as well, should 
be slipped under the margin of the frame in front, to 
assist in drawing up the catalogue. When the pictures 
are on the walls and numbers have been affixed to each, 
these tickets may be taken off. The number should then 
be marked upon each and the tickets strung with a big 





sail needle on a cord. Then, to draw up the catalogue, 
all that is necessary is to transcribe the labels accurately. 
The cards themselves are sometimes handed direct to 
the printer, if time be urgent, who sets the catalogue 
from them. But as the descriptions hastily written are 
likely to be more or less inaccurate, it is false economy 
of time to attempt this, unless it is absolutely necessary. 
Any good catalogue will serve as a model, but it is 
much more useful if its entries follow the order of the 
pictures on the walls. An alphabetical arrangement 
that sends you wandering hither and thither in search of 
a number, when the walls are in regular sequence, is as 
bad as the pictures on the walls numbered to correspond 
with the catalogue, but not in regular progression. If an 
index of exhibitors’ names, with the numbers of their pic- 
tures, thus, “ John Smith, 32, 104, 416,” is added, it is 
easy to look up the works of a particular artist; but to 
follow the gallery pleasantly, the order on the walls 
should be the order in the catalogue. It is as well to 
avoid too lengthy quotations in the text of the catalogue. 
For a collection of the works of old masters, or of en- 
grtavings or studies illustrating any special subject, an 
annotated catalogue is not only helpful to visitors, but 
most valuable as a record of the exhibition for those un- 
able to see its contents, or for after reference... G. W. 





DRAWING WITH THE LEAD PENCIL. 





[Instead of the usual illustrated article on Free-Hand Drawing, 
we give this month some remarks by Mr. Knaufft on the advan- 
tages of pencil drawing as illustrated by the work of the pupils 
of the school at Bushey. } 


THE drawings illustrating the article on the Herkomer 
School are of vital interest to all studying or contemplat- 
ing taking up the study of drawing. They show how much 
may be done by the simple process of pencil drawing, 
and are remarkable specimens of that process. They are 
not mannered ; they are not mechanical. Bear this in 
mind when examining them; there is no especial set of 
lines expressing any given forms, but the pencil wan- 
ders freely over the paper, giving here a light touch, there 
a heavy line; here a shadow made with parallel lines, 
there one made with the lines running together so as to 
make a “mass” of dark. Readers of the “ Pen Draw- 
ing” articles will remember that great stress was there 
laid upon the necessity of using parallel lines, and, above 
all, of keeping the lines separate. That, however, had 
little to do with the artistic effect of the drawing, but 
was considered in view of the future printing, very pos- 
sibly upon poor paper, of the design, from a photo-en- 
graved plate. Pencil drawings, however, are not so 
often made for illustrations, and when so used must be 
printed upon the very best paper. The most cursory 
glance at our illustrations will show the extreme fine- 
ness of the engraving. If they had been printed upona 
poorer quality of paper, a combination of blots would 
have been the result. 

Pencil drawing, then, as a means of illustrating, is 
limited to the field of high-class magazines and book 
work. It is, however, as practice work for the art 
student, of universal application. The materials are 
inexpensive, easy to handle and carry, and are readily 
understood. These advantages are very great.- If you 
live in the country, and your fixatif gives out, it is not 
easy to procure a second supply, and you hesitate to 
make a charcoal drawing, which may be obliterated in 
carrying it home or slipping it into the portfolio. If 
your supply of India ink is exhausted it is not as cheaply 
replenished as is your stock of pencils. Whatman’s 
water-color paper, of heavy quality, is quite desirable for 
wash drawings, and a pad of it is somewhat expensive ; but 
the thinnest kind of drawing paper will do for pencil work. 

A soft lead pencil should be preferred to a hard one, 
the paper should be touched lightly, and the student must 
not b2 afraid to make a few light trial lines to represent 
a form before the final positive outline is put in. Note 
the lines about the head in our frontispiece. This is 
better practice than making a heavy black line at the 
first, which if faulty must be erased. Frequent erasing 
is apt to soil the paper. “ Feeling” around for an out- 
line with light gray touches of the pencil admits of more 
thorough study of the form, and this was the practice of 
Fortuny. The superfluous lines if within the outline on 
the shaded side may, in developing the modelling, be 
utilized as shadow tints; superfluous lines outside of 
the outline may be used in the background when it is 
darker than the object. By keeping before you the rela- 
tive intensity of the tints and shadows of objects, and aim- 
ing to truly represent them, an effect similar to that of the 
Herkomer School drawings will be obtained. 
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THE HERKOMER SCHOOL. 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER has spoken of the school of 
which he is the centre and moving spirit as “ an artistic 
experiment.” In the year 1883, when he set about 
establishing “ an art school after his own heart,” this de- 
scription was probably not inappropriate, for the success 
of such a new departure in art education as he was then 
contemplating must have seemed even to himself a 
matter of some uncertainty. Now, however, the position 
is different. 
Bushey scheme first took form, and these years have a 
record of solid and valuable work to show. There is 
little that can be called experimental left about the Her- 
komer school now; there is instead every proof of its 
permanence as an institution and of its importance as an 
art centre. In all main essentials things have gone with 
it from the first altogether as its founder could have 
wished. It has had checks and vicissitudes, but they 
have in no sense been harmful to its development, and 
have even been serviceable in pointing out weak places, 
and in affording opportunities for judicious changes 
and necessary modifications. Its growth has been steady 
and its sphere of influence has widened in a remarkable 
manner. In the first instance, the school was one for 
training would-be artists on better principles than were 
generally available at the time it was instituted ; it began 
almost immediately to extend its scope; and now it is, 
as it were, the heart of an important art colony which 
it keeps full of vitality and also constantly supplied with 
new blood. 

All this is the work of the one man by whose name 
the school is known. Doubtless Professor Herkomer 
would be the last to claim the entire credit for all the 
expansions and improvements which the last nine years 
have witnessed ; but the fact is indisputable that with- 
out his marvellous energy and 
powers of organization there would 
have been little chance of the 
Bushey “ experiment” growing so 
soon—if ever—into the powerful 
institution that it has already be- 
come. He designed the Luildings, 
drew up codes of rules, acted as 
teacher—devoting himsclf to the 
work without fee or payment of 
any kind—and in fact was the 
school. His authority was abso- 
lute, and his power was without 
restriction, and therefore he was 
able to.make at once the changes 
in system or detail which from 
time to time he found to be neces- 
sary. Being himself his severest 
critic, he was not slow to perceive 
deficiencies ; and he was ready to 
avail himself of every possible op- 
portunity for revision and im- 
provement. The smoothness of 
the present working of the school 
affords excellent evidence of his 
close observation and of his readi- 
ness to take to heart the lessons 
that circumstances have taught 
him. He has built up the whole 
structure in a way that is perhaps 
unique; and he has proceeded 
with notable rapidity, but yet with 
absolute confidence from the pre- 
liminary of the school foundation 
to the later development of an ar-. 
ray of accessory departments, each 


Nearly nine years have elapsed since the 


He has for work an insatiable appetite, which 
is constantly urging him to attempt new depart- 
ures and to overcome fresh difficulties. He has 
in the highest degree the artist’s instinct for exper- 
iment, and craves for the discovery of fresh modes 
of technical expression; and what he discovers, his 


AY 


nature impels him forthwith to impart to others. 
He is an innovator, and a setter-forth of new doc- 
trines which seem to the conventional and_preju- 


diced to be full of dangerous heresy and unholy sig- 
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nificance. He is by temperament a pioneer, and is 
possessed of most of the qualifications for the leadership 
of men. In his own performances he has shown from 
the first an impatience of tradition, and has chosen to do 
whatever seemed right in his own eyes without reference 
to accepted modes of production. As a result he has 
done a quantity of art work that is often brusque, occa- 
sionally mistaken, but never insincere. Here is indeed 
the secret of his power. It is in his absolute sincerity, 
.in his strong intolerance of affectation and artificiality, 
in his almost aggressive assertion of those principles that 








one of which has its own particu- 
lar mission and the vitality to ful- 
fil the same. 

To understand the why and 
wherefore of the existence of the 
school, and to appreciate the real 
meaning of this wider extension, 
some notion must be gained of the nature and inclina- 
tions of Professor Herkomer himself, both as an artist 
and as a teacher. One of the most marked character- 
istics of his personality is his restless desire to be doing. 


AN ALLEGORY, 


THE ART STUDENT'S TEMPTATION. 
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seem to him to be right, that lies the cause of his success. 
He has never permitted himself, nor any one who has 
come under his influence, to diverge a step to the right 
or left of the track that he has selected. And yet with 


all these powers of concentration he has never lost his 
susceptibility to new impressions, and has never given 
up the habit of self-revision. Both qualities have proved 
of inestimable value to him in working out one or other 
of his many schemes, and have saved him from the 
common fate of reformers—that of sinking into a self- 
centred convention almost as dangerous to real progress 
as the most antiquated tradition. 

The Bushey institution is so far the most significant 
creation of his life; and both in actual achievement, and 
in growing and seemingly unlimited possibilities it does 
credit to his capacity. Such a school, with such sur- 
roundings and such tendencies, could only have been 
conceived by an entirely original mind; and such a 
system of education as we find practised in the school 
could only have been thought out by a nian whose 
knowledge of art teaching was the outcome of particular 
experiences and of acute observation. For Professor 
Herkomer is a critic of other systems. His remarks on 
the theories and practices peculiar to the schools at 
South Kensington Museum and the Royal Academy are 
cruelly apposite and straight to the point, and they 
have the greater sting because they are so undeniably 
based upon facts that are patent to all people who know 
the inner working of these places. In his own student 
days he had every opportunity of realizing the deficien- 
cies of all existing art schools; and the memories of his 
early struggles proved the most valuable aids in his 
planning out of the new scheme which was to make the 
experiment of unconventional education. 

As he began,so he has continued. What he has 
practised all his life, he now preaches at Bushey. His 
whole attitude toward his students and followers is one 
of perpetual warning against becoming stereotyped. In 
the school he insists upon individuality and encourages 
each student to work in the manner that his own idio- 
syncrasy impels ; when the student has passed beyond 
the pupil stage, and has begun to produce original work, 
the professor becomes his guide and adviser, and is 
always ready to help him both theoretically and prac- 
tically in his professional career. The life in the school 
is one very unlike what is to be found in other “ art 
centres,” and the 
which the work there 
ducted must seem strange to the 
believers in the older habits. For 
instance, there are no prizes, and 
the work done in the school stu- 
dios is never shown to the public 
—these are wise restrictions, and 
are effectual to prevent the foolish 
competition which is so harmful 
to the eager student. 
there is no antique room where 
beginners have to spend valuable 
years toiling to express beauties 


rules under 


is con- 


Then again 


that they cannot understand; from 
the first students are set to work 
from the life, and are taught to 
appreciate the antique at its true 
value—as the best corrective and 
highest educator of an already 
cultivated taste. 
haps most important of all, the 


Last, and per- 


work done in the school is not re- 
garded as the sole end and aim of 
the young artist's life; he is en- 
couraged, on the contrary, to paint 
out-of-doors, and to express his 
own interpretation of open-air sub- 
jects. The originally arranged 
school hours were modified to give 
the students the opportunity of 
going out tostudynature; and the 
work they do in this way is ex- 
amined and criticised by the pro- 
fessor at his own studio. He 
argues that the transition from 
the student life to that of the 
painter of original subjects, a pe- 
riod which is in many ways the 
most critical one in the artist's 
career, under such conditions 
ceases to be dangerous, because, 
in point of fact, it almost ceases 
to exist. All these arrangements as to work apply 
equally to both male and female students, and the 
equalizing of facilities for both sexes is carried to the 
furthest extent. In the preliminary class they work to- 
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gether; and although there are separate life rooms for 
men and women, an exchange is made from time to 
time. There is no distinction as to models. 

With the foundation so judiciously laid it is not sur- 

prising to find the superstructure solid and stable in all 
its developments. With such a school as a starting- 
point we need not wonder at the nature of the art colony 
which has grown up around it. It is natural enough 
that students whose knowledge of art has been acquired 
under the tuition of Professor Herkomer should seek his 
advice and help in the later stages of their artistic life. 
And so they settle round about him, and decide to live 
and work where they can at all times obtain from him 
the assistance that is most 
likely to be of use to them. 
Moreover, his assistance is 
not confined to advice; he is 
the presiding spirit of the col- 
ony in other ways. He is the 
distributor of work, and the 
attraction which brings it into 
the neighborhood. The con- 
sumer sends to him for this or 
that piece of art work, and he 
assigns it to the worker whom 
he considers most capable of 
doing it efficiently. Sometimes 
he works on it himself in con- 
junction with his followers ; at 
others he supervises and di- 
rects, but takes.no part in the 
actual execution. In this way 
has grown up his group of 
mezzotint engravers whose 
productions rival the best 
plates of the famous English 
masters. So, too, has been 
formed the knot of portrait 
painters whose unaffected re- 
alism is becoming a feature in 
contemporary picture exhibi- 
tions; and by such means is 
being fostered the great school 
of art handiwork which will in 
a few years’ time make the 
name.of the village known all 
over the world. Silversmiths’ 
work, hammered iron, tapes- 
tries and embroideries, carved 
wood, stamped leather, even 
carpentry and joinery of the 
best kind, are being now actu- 
ally produced, or will be in 
course of production in a few 
months’ time. There seems 
no demand for which there 
cannot be found at Bushey 
an adequate supply. The 
scheme in its conception was 
great ; in its fulfilment it bids 
fair to be magnificent—and 
even now it is certainly far be- 
yond the range of “ experi- 
ment.” A. L. BALDRY. 


ALL theillustrations accom- 
panying Mr. Baldry’s article 
are by pupils of the Herkomer 
They were selécted 
from the several large manu- 
script comprising 
“ The Palette,” the title-page 
of which we have reproduced 
in reduced facsimile. The lit- 
tle ornamental device at the 
head of the article is.a reducea facsimile of one 
of the many clever bits of humorous fancy that 
crop up here and there throughout the volumes. The 
wreaths of laurels contain thumb-nail “ portraits” of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, 
and his distinguished associates, Sir John Millais, Mr. 
Alma-Tadema and Sir Philip Calderon. The vacant 
place we presume is reserved for Professor Herkomer. 
It would certainly be filled by him if the award of the 
honor depended on the suffrages of his pupils, in each 
of whom it is hardly too much to say that he has a de- 
voted admirer. 

There is no little wit shown in the allegory of the 
student. Perhaps the artist went too far in letting the 


school. 


volumes 


“THE VISITOR.” 


brush drop from the hand of the young man. The fact 
that the latter has grasped the emblem of “ Frivolity” 
held out to him, together with his evident fascination by 
the handsome creature personifying that temptation, 
might have sufficed to show his imminent peril. 

This and the little head piece are the only pen draw- 
ings we have selected from the Herkomer School Al- 
bums. Asa rule, the work of the students in pen and 
ink is not equal in point of technic to that to be found 
in two or three of the best American art schools ; but 
in the wash drawings, the Herkomer student holds his 
own, and some of the etchings by the pupils which were 
shown to the writer during his visit to Bushey last sum- 
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mer are superior, perhaps, to any American art student’s 
work of the sort. It is in drawing with the lead-pencil, 
however, that the Herkomer pupils are seen at their 
best. Through the influence of French teaching, that 
good old-fashioned medium has been almost wholly sup- 
planted in the United States by the pen and the char- 
coal and crayon. A few American artists like Mr. F. D. 
Millet, Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith, and Mr. Frederick Diel- 
man, may be cited as charming draughtsmen with the 
lead-pencil ; but probably one might search in vain for an 
American student having the exquisite touch with the 
lead-pencil shown in the drawing which we haye repro- 
duced as a frontispiece. Our readers will not be sorry 
to know that we have reserved a few of the dtawings by 


pupils of the Herkomer school for another number of 
The Art Amateur, when we shall give considerable 
space to drawings by Professor Herkomer himself. 
With the charming quality of the lead-pencil work of the 
professor the reader of The Art Amateur is already fa- 
miliar. These will be supplemented by many other of 
his pencil sketches, by several of his vigorous pen draw- 
ings and—certainly not least interesting—by two of his 
water-color sketches, which we have had reproduced in 
facsimile with great care.—[ Editor of The Art-Amateur. | 





LACE isa fabric that has often been most badly treated 
by artists. The fact that a tangible sort of geometric 
design is traced by it on some 

relieving ground has seemed 

sufficient to close the eyes of 

many painters to really subtle 

means they should use in in- 

terpreting it. Many seem to 

regard it as a fair subject for 

a sort of uniform stencil work, 

and it is often reproduced in 

the most commonplace and 

stereotyped manner. Nothing 

could be farther from the 

mark. A lace collar 

that lies flat to the shoulders 

rises and falls with every 

breath. Agreeable inequali- 

ties of the pattern are thus 

irregularities 


broad 


produced—fine 
of outline are discovered, which 
add to the impression of its 
forming a part of the adorn- 
ment of a sentient and breath- 
ing being. Some lace forming 
cuffs or collars gives the im- 
pression, in the hands of cer- 
tain artists, of painted tin—no 
natural action could ever dis- 
order them, no rougher sub- 
stance could fray their metallic 
threads. 

Try in painting lace to avoid 
this, and look also for the 
charm of color that age gives 
to this beautiful adjunct to 
modern feminine dress. The 
cobweb fabrics of “ illusions,” 
“tulles” and other airy, filmy 
textiles have the charm of 
fluffy flowers both in texture 
and color. In painting them, 
observe the delicate play of 
light across the surface, and 
endeavor to give that sense of 
fulness and relief, without so- 
lidity—as fluffy hair, for exam- 
ple—which projects, but which 
slight pressure may depress. 
This cannot be achieved by 
painting thinly over another 
tone, but rather by closely ob- 
serving the constructive play 
of light upon this airy fabric, 
for airy as it is, evanescent as 
it seems, if it can be seen at all, 
there are natural facts existing 
that make it Seize 
these facts. Nothing is there 
of the visible but can find in- 
terpretation in some sufficient 
manner by the brush, if intel- 
ligence guides it. The more 
subtle the fact, the closer per- 
haps must be the scrutiny, the more alert the observa- 
tion; but it can be done if it can be seen. The pupil 
will feel that throughout these chapters he is constantly 
being taught Zo see. 

It may rightly be said that figured stuffs are, all things 
considered, the most difficult of interpretation, and if the 
student will set himself some stich task as the drawing 
and painting of a figured garment side by side with one 
of uniform color, he will probably be convinced of the 
truth of this statement. The elements of drawing and 
perspective become so much more complex when there 
is question of keeping the design in its true plane and 
still subject to the inequalities of fold, that the problem 
is certainly much more difficult to. solve. 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OIL, 





vV.— COLOR. 

N continuing this subject of color in por- 
traiture, it would be well for the student to 
realize the fact that the whole range of 
tones required in painting any portrait is to 
be found in the row of pigments placed on 

the outer edge of the palette, as mentioned in the previ- 

ous chapter. 

These, though comparatively few in themselves, are 
susceptible of an infinite variety of combinations. In the 
extremes are tones that represent ruddy health and the 
pallor of death. But between these there is a range of 
differences so subtle that the very habit ofa man’s life may 
be suggested by the just and clearly-stated color aspect 
of the subject portrayed. There is a marked difference in 
color between a person of sound diges- 
tion and one who is dyspeptic; but no 
such obvious contrast is found .be- 
tween one ordinarily healthy person and 
another of somewhat similar complex- 
ion. It is of these evasive yet real 
differences that it is necessary to ren- 
der strict account. 

It is the province of the artist to ob- 
serve finely and to report truly. Think, 
then, of the habits of your sitter. If 
he is a man of. the world, or woman 
either, the results of good living, fine 
wines, a leisurely existence and good 
digestion will impart a certain whole- 
some activity to the skin that is in it- 
self of color interest ; quite the reverse 
of the pallid or bilious or irregularly 
nourished nature of one who perhaps 
thinks little of the refinements of ac- 
tual living, or for whom the anxieties 
of life have left no time nor taste for 
its physical pleasures. 

These facts must all be considered 
when in the presence of your subject, 
for you have the problem presented of 
placing this personality on canvas in 
its true visual impression, so that if at 
any point of your work -you are in 
danger of falling into a colorless key, 
or the reverse, remind yourself of the 
characteristics of your sitter. 

You will then say to yourself, “ This 
coloring does not represent the type 
before me.” For instead of the tones 
of the well-nourished vzveur you may 
have fallen into those of a dyspeptic 
clerk, or, on the other hand, those of a 
bouncing milkmaid, if the subject hap- 
pen to bea woman of the world, These 
are serious mistakes to make. To 
prove, however, how seldom this view 
of portrait painting is taken by artists 
generally—although I believe that 
painters of distinction must hold this 
or some view which answers the same 
purpose—the story is told of a distin- 
guished lawyer who, about sitting for 
perhaps the twentieth public portrait 
of himself, this time to a young and 
rising artist, made the remark: “ Well, 
what color are you going to paint me?” 
He then went on to say he had been 
painted as many different colors as 
there had been artists to whom he sat. 

It is a fact that a portrait may be a likeness without 
truth of color, and the chances are that professional 
painters will fall into mannerisms. They attune their 
palette to a certain arbitrary key of color, and it is easier 
to play the same tune on all variety of features. This 
method will never be productive of great art, nor is it 
wholesome in any way. It should be the joy of the 
painter that in his art he is making constantly new dis- 
coveries. No two sitters are any more alike in coloring 
to the sensitive eye than they are in feature. To a high 
order of mind this is apparent, and the true artist is al- 
ways alive to this difference. This seems to me to be 
the only honest, sincere and progressive way to look at 
Nature and to reproduce her. For although this ques- 
tion of color is so greatly neglected, it has so great an 
importance in portraiture that no single topic has 
seemed to demand quite so extended a treatment. And 





yet how many modern portraits are printed in which the 
personal coloring of the sitter is regarded as of no high 
importance! An artist would not dare to paint a 
brown-haired person with hair of black, nor a fair- 
haired one as having brown hair. These distinctions 
are too broad and obvious, and may be seen by all. 
But a painter will often make a fair skin much too 
ruddy, or paint a complexion, perhaps denoting a fine 
habit of life in the sitter, of a commonplace and stereo- 
typed flesh tone, indicative of nothing that the subject 
reveals. This is either obtuseness or mannerism, per- 
haps both, but it is certainly not distinguished and is 
not to be commended. 

. . Let it be your earnest effort to seek the subtle truths 
which are just asreal as the more obvious ones. They are 

‘of a higher order and will stamp your work with a style 
that will be personal, and will speak volumes for your 
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sincerity and love for your work. Try to reach the cor- 
rect tone by the most direct and simple means, remem- 
berjng that when the right tint is attained, any additional 
color will only cloud it and detract from its purity. Ex- 
perieiice will teach how much of one color or another is 
needed to modify the quality of the tone, whether it be 
warmer or cooler than the flesh before you. Try to 
strike a consistent and united tone. Do not be diverted 
by the charm of the separate bits of color you perceive 
inthe model before you. Look rather for the whole 
impression, and endeavor to fix this on the canvas. The 
desire to paint merely pretty color is a pitfall that many 
are caught in. What is called sweet color is rarely true 
color, and it is more than likely to be weak. Think of 
the pervading blood that nourishes the individual. Re- 
member that the head and hands, that is, the flesh 
which is generally apparent in a portrait, is just that 





which is more likely to be exposed to the influence of 
wind and sun, and consequently the most vigorous part 
of the whole body in point of coloring. 

The strength and depth of color that mark the best 
work of the old masters is not due, 1 am convinced, to 
any great superiority in the pigments themselves, but 
rather to the workmanlike manner with which these 
colors were manipulated. 

The tones appear mixed with a lightness of hand that 
never destroys the vitality of the tints by overworking. 
Then, too, plenty of the pigment is used. It is almost 
useless to imagine that thin painting will possess any 
permanent luminosity. There is nothing to sustain it. 
The canvas will not, for if the color is put on thin it 
will sink into the grain of the canvas and make merely 
a dead ground. ; 

It takes courage and a clear head to mix a large 
amount of a certain tone and to keep 
it consistent, and, in addition to this, 
to have at your disposal all the inter- 
mediate tones, the shadow tones and 
the high lights— all these gradations 
ready at hand and in such sufficient 
quantity that you may lift a brushful 
of any of the required tints and lay 
them in their place on the exact plane 
of the head where, so to speak, they 
most perfectly fit. For we are always 
modelling in color, and certain tones 
as they lie on the palette suggest the 
plane. they will sustain, or the passage 
that intervenes between one plane and 
another in the countenance before us. 
These tones are laid on with a full 
brush of the required color; for, how- 
ever slight the difference in tone be- 
tween one plane and another, there is 
the same demand for the right color 
and plenty of it. No smudging or thin 
painting will give quite the true effect, 
and, indeed, it is never so satisfactorily 
realized as by frank, solid painting. 
The most delicate shade of difference 
in a tone will perfect or mar the mod- 
elling. A surface will be made to ap- 
pear round or flat by this difference of 
a shade. See to it, then, that you 
thoroughly understand the operation of 
the color you use. Experiment with 
it. Find out what gives projection to 
and what causes depression of a sur- 
face; and believe always that sufficient 
modelling may be attained without 
strong contrasts of tone. The calmer 
and less violent the modelling, the 
larger and more dignified will be the 
impression of your work. Sharp con- 
trasts belittle the aspect of a head. 

Too much half tint and no pervading 
sense of light seem to contract the 
forms and diminish the size of the ob- 
ject so treated. The eye naturally 
takes in the salient facts of the head— 
its direct color impression, with eyes, 
nose and mouth as prominent facts in 
the slightly modelled surface. The 
half tint and accidental notes of color 
are secondary considerations, and 
should be sacrificed to the main pur- 
pose of presenting a vivid and telling 
impression of the face you are study- 
ing. Let this be given as strongly as 
possible in the personal coloring of the sitter. 

Some painters, of reputation even, paint a sort of gen- 
eric man in point of coloring at, say, the age of forty, 
or sixty-five, as the case may be ; not an individual man, 
whose complexion at those respective periods of life 
differs as-widely perhaps as do his personal habits 
and experiences. A conventional scheme of coloring 
for a particular age of the subject is wide of the mark 
and forthe very good and sufficient reasons suggested 
above ; yet-mannerisms of this fatal kind are acquired 
and practised more often than is generally supposed. 
One of the most important of objects of this paper is to 
urge, on the part of those studying art, a constant re- 
course to nature for all that they.do. In the matter of 
color, the practice of referring to nature is supremely 
important, for perhaps no one element in art work be- 
comes so readily deteriorated if not sustained by con- 
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tinual draughts at the fountain-head, as this very one of 
subtle, elusive color. So much affects it that leaves 
mere form unchanged. The interest of a portrait lies 
largely in its color, else black and white only would 
suffice for the resemblance. 

But if the tone is impersonal, arbitrary, and does not 
depend on the subject, but on the whim of the painter, 
the likeness fails as strict portraiture, and unless the 
artist be a genius, is not likely to be interesting as a 
mere work of art. Many portraits may be full of inter- 
est that are not strictly faithful representations of the 
subject, but they are works of mature painters, and are 
not to be quoted as examples for the student to follow, 
whose aim it should be to possess himself of all the 
natural facts that may be gained by earnest study. 

Strive, first of all, to be good workmen ; the produc- 
tion of fine art will come later if it is in you. I know a 
painter of reputation who years ago studied in Munich ; 
he was very earnest, and full of talent also, One day 
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sults in portraiture. They first began by laying in what 
was termed “ dead color,” almost a monotone ; this was 
left to dry hard before the second painting, in which they 
imitated the flesh tones of the subject. Such an under- 
painting was supposed to form a sort of basis which 
tended to sustain the color applied in subsequent paint- 
ings. The successive sittings were carried on over this 
preparation by different stages until the portrait was 
completed. This method seems neither direct nor very 
logical; for the absorption of mind demanded to develop 
the coloring of the various parts often resulted in very 
charming “ bits,” but as often detracted from the force 
of the work as a whole. And as for the argument that 
the underpainting sustained the colors superposed and 
added to their brilliancy, it is by no means certain that 
the “ dead color” was any more serviceable in doing this 
than a solid first painting in color as near as possible to 
the complexion of the sitter would have done, for this 
has the additional advantage of giving the actual im- 
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ful works in portraiture are those in which the coloring 
appears most simple. Indeed, Nature herself teaches us 
this. Our friends, and people we meet are defined men- 
tally to ourselves as dark or fair, ruddy or pale, not nec- 
essarily beautiful in coloring, except as the general im- 
pression received may be more or less agreeable. 
FRANK FOWLER. 


AN observant critic, who has studied the artistic as- 
pect of the modern bonnet, says: “ Fora year and a half 
past woman has looked far from her best. The cause is 
not in her all-important hair, which she tires with taste at 
least, nor in her frock, which is not unreasonable, nor 
in her hat, which is tolerable, It lies solely in the bon- 
net of the day, which has banished intelligence from the 
brows and fineness from the features of far more than 
half the women we meet. Far too flat, far too nar- 
row, far too shallow, far too short, it givesa commonness 
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he paintéd a head that, although not faithful to the 
model, was the admiration of the school, it seemed so 
strong in point of color, Greatly elated, he put it under 
his arm and quietly went to the Pinacotek, the National 
Museum there, and hurried to the room in which are 
hung many canvases by Rubens. Once there, this clever 
student placed his “ strong study” on the floor beneath 
the brilliant paintings of the Flemish master. Greatly 
to his dismay the color he had imagined so fine in his 
own work appeared dull and heavy, and he took it away 
as fast as he could, much crest-fallen, but wiser. This 
goes to prove that it is only after long acquaintance with 
Nature that the artist may take liberties with her, and 
succeed in so doing, and that too, only if he have the 
genius to abstract new truths from her. With Rubens 
it was safe; but be sure that even with him it was the 
result of patient and faithful study. 

Some well-known painters in times past employed a 
variety of processes by which they attained certain re- 





pression of the face one is depicting with all the vivid- 
ness of “first sight,” before the mind has had time to 
become diverted by the secondary considerations of in- 
termediate and unnecessary touches of color. 

If a portrait is anything, it is probably, first of all, 
striking ; that is, the semblance of a human being pro- 
jected on the canvas by another who has seen the es- 
sentials of a personality, and reported them truly. And 
for this reason I would urge the student to look only for 
these essentials ; to shut his eyes, if need be, to whatever 
will distract him, or lead him away from this vital fact ; 
otherwise he will diminish his power ; for it is natural 
to think that the right touch of color here or there will 
help to emphasize the likeness, which seems so elusive. 
This, however, does not aid, for the character lies in the 
broad planes of construction, and in the dominant and 
salient tone of the head as a whole. Seek strength be- 
fore-charm. The charm, if it is there, will come natur- 
ally and without effort. The greatest and most power- 
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to all but a few select thin faces. In it the ordinary young 
woman, who has, as George Eliot says, much face and not 
much feature, looks less nice than any young woman 
ought to look. Obviously no word of protest will hasten 
the abolition of this disastrous bonnet, but the time should 
be at hand when a word of rejoicing may celebrate its 
fall. May the dementing gods send us next time some- 
thing alittle arched on the top of the head, and play 
otherwise what pranks they will.” 


A CORRESPONDENT laments that, in spite of every at- 
tempt by his friends to induce his father to “ sit for his 
portrait,” he “ obstinately refuses.” In despair he asks 
our advice. We cannot advise him, but will give him a 
hint : Montesquieu for a long time declined to be painted, 
but at last he was induced to sit to Dassier, on the artist 
using this argument: “Do you not think there is as 
much pride in refusing my offer as in accepting it ?”’ 
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STILL-LIFE PAINTING 





¥. 


F one thinks of the multitudinous variety 
of objects that at one time or another 
demand interpretation at the artist’s 
hands, the mere enumeration alone of 
them becomes almost a task. We 
shall not only attempt to pass many 
of these in review, but also to call 
attention to the character and graph- 
ic possibilities of a large number of 
them, easy to be obtained. 

One might almost venture to say 

that there is nothing seen which may not be inter- 
preted by means of painting. When once convinced 
of this you will approach the subtlest effects with 
as much confidence as those that are most obvious. 
If you are faithful in this humbler gtudy of still life, 
you will acquire a mastery of your material that 
will stand you in good stead when drawing is re- 
quired in figure work, or atmospheric charm is called 
for in the painting of landscape. You will know much 
about massing the planes of light and shade in a head, 
and be prepared to look for the large masses which con- 
struct the foliage of a tree, or give form to the undula- 
tions of a hillside. Take, for instance, a study of hard 
substances and soft with a view to interpreting things 
on a large scale in out-door nature. Such a study may 
be arranged with little effort in your working room or 
studio. If you live in the country it will be still easier 
to get together. A few moss-covered stones 
of good size and some bare ones, some moss 
itself and a few dead twigs or branches. 
These are simple things, presenting surfaces 
that constantly encounter you in painting 
landscape. The sharp, rough projections of 
the stones, the agreeable grays in connection 
with the rich greens of the moss are pleasant 
objects in themselves, and should be studied 
with the purpose of determining their texture, 
which the play of light and shade upon the 
various surfaces reveals, If you work with the 
idea in mind that while doing this you are 
dealing with some of the problems of out-of- 
door work --not so much those of color per- 
haps, but certainly of texture—this still-life 
study will become a new: thing te you, and be 
productive of much better results than those 
studies you have formerly “set up” merely to 
paint. This arrangement is also something 
which partakes of landscape work while it is 
legitimately that of still life. 
jects easily accessible. Try fur and feathers. 
Paint these directly from the dead animal, hanging it 
against some relieving tone of background. A rabbit, 
quail, partridge or fowl makes avery good subject. But 
bear in mind that the soft, yielding surface of fur, hair or 
feathers is suggested more by the play of light on the 
planes of the modelled forms of these creatures than by 
any definite thread of hair or plume of feather. Thereis, 
or once was, a brush called “the Landseer,” the bristles 
of which were so splayed that with a stroke of it a dozen 
individual -hair-like lines were produced when used in 
painting. Whether the famous animal painter ever em- 
ployed this contrivance, I do not know, but I would dis- 
courage the use of such an instrument in the depicting 
of hairy or furry textures. If Landseer did make use of 
it, he did it with knowledge, and doubtless confined him- 
self to a few discriminating touches on a well-con- 
structed, well-modelled form of bird or animal after he 
had painted the essential texture in a faithful and legiti- 
mate way. This brush is in no sense a necessary ad- 
junct to your color-box, no matter how delicate or fluffy 
a surface you may have to present. The mottled, 
the dull, the glossy, the crushed, disturbed surfaces 
incident to fur, feathers, hair, and all corresponding 
textures, may be given by truly rendering the con- 
struction of the forms they cover, and in finishing by a 
few well-considered touches defining the more: salient 
points of light or dark. As soon as we thoroughly ap- 
preciate the fact that superficial effects are worthless 
unless based on sound construction and true observation, 
just so soon shall we be dissatisfied with those little 
obvious tricks that attract the unknowing and too often 
content the beginner. 

A good subject in this class of work, and one that 
suggests out-door exercise and sport, is an arrangement 






Take other ob- ee 





of full game-bag and birds strung together, that have, 
apparently, exceeded the capacity of the bag, thrown on 
a dark oaken dining-room chair. The bag may be slung 
over the back of it, the strap making a useful line in the 
composition, while the gun may lean against the chair 
and the shot-pouch and powder-flask lie on the floor. 
Here you have a variety of textures hard and soft ; some 
that resound’ and some that are muffled to the touch; 
surfaces that gleam, deflect light, and others that absorb 
it. Are these not interesting facts to observe and to 
record? More particularly so that from the nature of 
these different materials, charming qualities of color are 
made apparent as well as those of texture. 

To add to the completion of this subject as a compo- 
sition of interest and importance, a fine dog in the fore- 
ground reclining, but full of life, will make a most effec- 
tive foil to the limp and inanimate forms of the dead 
game above. Throw interest into this work of still life. 
Make it worth the doing. It certainly can be made so. 
With a little imagination, or rather fancy, other equally 
attractive subjects may be designed in which the princi- 
pal features shall be game of somekind. Let the reader 
recall the hints given in a previous chapter regarding a 
market scene, and adapt that to a stall where fowl and 
poultry of all kinds are exposed for sale, and he has a 
composition that is full of interesting variety and at the 
same time possesses a human interest. It would seem 
that arrangements introducing textures of fur might 
admit of the greatest variation, while this class of sub- 
jects is more or less accessible to all, whether living in 
the city orcountry. That a good knowledge of just such 
painting is likely to be of advantage to others than those 





STUDY OF STILL-LIFE, 


who intend to devote themselves exclusively to still-life 
work, there can be no doubt ; for how often do rich furs 
figure as accessories in portraits. In figure composi- 
tions also, the textures of feathers, fur and hair are as 
constantly demanding interpretation. Both Tintoretto 
and Titian painted Venetian Doges in fur-lined velvet, 
and the definition of the textures was as consummate as 
the portrayal of the head, the prime object, was powerful. 

Learn by this that everything should be well done. 
Carry to all objects, however insignificant, that interest 
which can invest them with an artistic charm, for it is 
a thing of surface, upon which light plays. Of course 
there are surfaces of more or less zsthetic value, but at 
first the taste is not trained to distinguish these, while at 
all times it is the business of the student to interest him- 
self in the general problems of light and shade. It isa 
great thing for the beginner that this is so, for he thus 
carries his school with him. 

To paint a portrait, have the particular subject sit 
before you. In painting landscape the season must be 
propitious for your studies, and you must go to the region 
your picture illustrates. But in still-life work your sub- 
jects are always present in some form or another, and 
almost unconsciously, if you cultivate the habit of obser- 
vation, you are absorbing a knowledge of visible things. 
A trinket, a jewel, a teacup and a damask cloth teach 
lovely lessons of light and shade, of form and color. 
Think of the color possibilities of minerals—gold, silver, 
lead, steel, iron, copper, brass. All various in color, 
all dense, but different in density. The weight, the mal- 
leability, the ductile qualities of each are as surely sug- 
gested by faithful portrayal as these qualities are dis- 
closed to the sight by the actual substances themselves. 
Perhaps there has rarely been more truthful, graphic 





definition of metals in modern times in conjunction with 
figure painting than that at the hands of Alma-Tadema, 
the Anglo-Dutch painter. Gold and bronze become 
veritable realities under the touch of this skilful painter. 
The actual wearing away of the fretted ornamentation 
on golden trinkets is observed and indicated so truly 
that the comparatively soft and unalloyed nature of the 
mineral is given with much realism. In his painting of 
bronze the surfaces are so faithfully observed, that pro- 
jecting planes subjected to usage or friction glisten with 
the hard burnish that time alone can produce; and 
those parts that are guarded from external wear, and 
acquire a verdigris that this protection engenders, are 
given with the same attention to the laws of the sub- 
stance he is representing. Be sure that such a painter 
is fully alive to all those little visual facts that tend to 
emphasize the character of material things. This is the 
spirit that these papers have encouraged from the begin- 
ning in regard to the study of still life, and when so 
famous an exponent of the value of such nicety of ob- 
servation can be quoted, it is well to enforce the example 
upon the student. Another material that this well- 
known painter portrays with unusual success is that of 
marble. Ih this he is quite remarkable; for all those 
qualities of observation that result in such truthful in- 
terpretation of bronze and gold, give to the marble he 
paints the impression of the utmost reality. The pol- 
ished surface of the material deflects the light with the 
dazzle of reality, following the sculptured forms of capi- 
tal or plinth in perfect perspective, and at the same time 
accentuating the nearness or remoteness of the parts 
of a column, for instance, by faithfully depicting the 
superficial aspect of incidental wear and tear. 
Of marble that time and weather have worn, 
stained and rendered mellow, Alma-Tadema 
has produced masterpieces of conscientious 
realization. Thevery grain itself is given; chips 
that bespeak recent or earlier defacement can 
be discerned; the sodden green that cracks 
accumulate enrich the color; and a sculptured 
slab which wear has polished gleams smoothly 
at points of projection, and grows dull and 
dark in parts remote from contact with out- 
ward life. Veins of blue or purple show be- 
neath the surface with the tender color note 
that is sometimes seen upon brows of delicate 
and lovely women. The very substance in its 
sparkling atoms emitting light, and in its dis- 
figurement, as of snow defiled, is there before 
you, glinting in the sunshine in its purity, and 
haggard and forlorn in its ruin. 

Certainly this is a fine thing to do, and it 
stands as an example of consummate work in 
still-life painting. Some of theearly Dutch fig- 
ure pictures are notable for the beautiful paint- 
ing shown in the accessories—the still-life parts of the 
work. Satin gowns, musical instruments, copper, pewter 
and brass utensils of the household ; polished wood, tiled 
stoves and floors, each and alt receive the same loving 
attention, subordinated, of course, to the requirements 
of the composition in which they play a part. 

It is by no means a rare thing to find opportunities 
for the introduction of fascinating surfaces incident to 
particular objects of still life largely influencing the 
choice of a figure subject ; and artists have becn known 
to settle permanently in a locality where headgear 
charms or quiet interiors attract. The gleam cf trinkets 
beneath a lace cap, or the simple spaces and subdued 
tones of a Holland home, often captivate painters of 
taste, and give a coloring to all their work. In other 
words, this subject that we are discussing, and which 
so often strikes the beginner as one of little importance, 
and destitute of interest, claims a large share of the 
thoughts of men prominent as figure painters. 

In scenes of fishermen returning with their catch— 
baskets laden, overflowing, some fish still wriggling on 
the beach, and others with dripping and iridescent 
sides turned to the sun, too long out of the water to 
move—dead, perhaps—these are still-life accessories, 
and, by a little ingenuity, may be made to serve the 
purpose of interesting subjects in themselves. 

Crustaceans ready for the table afford opportunities 
for fine color effects. Shrimp, once boiled, are beauti- 
ful in varied reds and pinks, and the lobster, after boil- 
ing, is a very Cardinal for scarlet. An amusing story is 
told of a famous French artist who introduced a lobster 
on the beach as an accessory to a picture of Venus ris- 
The lobster, however, though alive, 
ALLYN AYMAR, 


ing from the sea. 
was painted a brilliant red. 
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CHINA PAINTING. 


TALKS TO MY CLASS. 





I.—SOME PRELIMINARY SUGGESTIONS, 


WORKED with patience, 
which is almost power,” sang 
that noblest of women poets, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
in her “ Aurora Leigh.” 

In no branch of the fine arts 
must patience have such per- 
fect work as in china paint- 
ing ; and I assumein the out- 
set that you bring to your work the same earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm that I do to the instruction, that I 
may lead you up to the highest attainment of art—fig- 
ure painting. To no department of it does the human 
form lend itself with such exquisite delicacy of expres- 
sion and grace as to the cold, often repellent surface of 
fine porcelain, after it has passed the firing test. 

The most scrupulous attention to detail is your only 
guaranteeof success. First, secure a good light—north, 
if possible—without reflection from walls or exterior 
buildings. Any other is trying to the eyes on the daz- 
zling surface of the china. Comfort and security from 
interruption are of the utmost importance, therefore it 
is desirable to set apart a room for this purpose alone. 
Your most subtle foes are dust, when you are working, 
and the chemical mysteries of the kiln afterward. 

The oldest china painters of Europe are never certain 
of their work until after the last firing. So, prepare 
yourselves for disappointments—for which the firer, if 
you do not do your own, must not be held accountable— 
as well as pleasant surprises; the fire often adding un- 
expected finish and beauty to the work, when the col- 
ors are well laid. Your table should stand so that your 
left side comes next the light, that the shadow from 
your hand may not hinder your work. 

A sacque of old silk ora calico apron with sleeves 
should be worn to protect your work from the fluff of 
woollen garments. 

I cannot impress you too strongly with the fear of dust 
and the necessity for the most scrupulous cleanliness in 
your work. Never paint by an open window when it is 
raining. The dampness prevents the proper amalga- 
mation of the colors and the mediums, and a drop may 
utterly ruin the labor of many days. Never sneeze over 
your work, 

Any table may be transformed into a china painters’ 
bench, on which arrange all your implements within 
easy reach. If you can have a table constructed for the 
purpose, a raised ledge should extend on all sides but 
the front, and a long, narrow shelf be fastened with 
hinges at the right in front, to raise or lower at your 
convenience. This rest for the right arm insures firm- 
ness of hand, which is necessary if you would be a good 
china painter. You should also have a couple of rests 
made of wood, about 1} inches wide by 18 inches in 
length, raised at each end on pieces of wood 14 inches 
to 1} inches in height. The table should have cells to 
hold the bottles of mediums, and recesses for the brush- 
es, or small Japanese trays, which are most useful to lay 
them in, that they may not be bent at the point when 
not in use. Provide yourself with a firm easel, about a 
foot or more in height, to stand on the table, to hold the 
study from which you are working. 

Over the table should be fitted a cover to protect it 
from dust when you are not painting; or have made 
one or two wooden boxes about two inches deep and 
12x15 inches dimensions, with lid held by hinges, in which 
to place a plate or tile when working, and to protect 
them from dust 
when drying. Such 
a box, much used 
in Dresden studios, 
is a great conveni- 
ence on your table ; 
raise it at the upper 
end, like an inclined 
plane, to hold your 
work when paint- 
ing, if a flat object. 
Lay astrip of wood 
about an inch and 
a half wide across 
it as arest. Never 


























let your hand rest on the painting. Your other neces- 
sary articles are acolor box, a ground glass slab, a plain 
china palette; ditto, with recesses for paints and medi- 
ums ; one steel palette-knife—a firm one—two horn; 
ditto, for colors containing no iron, and a medium size 
glass muller for grinding ; also No. 2 lead-pencils, lith- 
ographic crayons, a cake of Indian-ink, good quality, a 
porcupine quill or ivory point for tracing, a pen- 
knife, steel scraper—two are better—one straight, one 
curved ; steel needle—see that the point is sharp; two 
small pieces of pumice-stone or glass paper, a hare’s 
foot, small wing for dusting the painting, and one glass 
burnishing brush. Your table drawer should contain 
tracing paper, gummed paper, black transferring paper, 
a dropper, stick of modeller’s wax and soft white rags of 
old cotton. 

Having provided all these equipments, sit rather high 
than low, far back in your chair, that you may be sup- 
ported by the back. 

The work being long and exacting, it is most essential 
that the body be at ease—not thrown forward on the 
stomach, but upright and well balanced, to save over- 
fatigue. You can also paint at an easel, but it must be 
very firm, with a shelf to hold your work and paints that 
slides up or down at your pleasure, so that you may sit 
or stand. For landscape work or tile painting this is 
preferable, but you must have had previous practice in 
painting to have acquired sufficient firmness of hand. 
For large pieces of hollow ware, seat yourself at the 
table, to the left of the rest, with right arm upon it, giv- 
ing you a firm handling of your brush ; your left hand 
resting uvon the left knee, and the foot on a stool, sup- 
ports the piece to be decorated. Have the study you 
are working from always in good light on your easel, in 
front of you, that all details may be seen at a glance. 
As mineral paints, especially the Lacroix, dry rapidly, 
it is necessary to acquire great dexterity in working. 
On your right, to the left of the easel, place the bottles 
containing your mediums, with cup for turpentine for 
painting, and can for cleaning your brushes quickly, 
when you wish to change color ; in front of these, your 
palette and rags, always at hand. The bottle of alco- 
hol, with lamp for drying your work, should always be 
on the back of the table, at safe distance. Many a 
choice painting has been hopelessly ruined, beyond all 
skill in retouching, because of coming in contact witha 
drop of alcohol. It is your greatest boon in cleaning your 
china or palette and in “ fixing” your painting,when not 
convenient to dry it quickly in an oven, but its greatest 
destroyer if in contact with it. So, heed this instruction 
carefully, that you be spared much labor and sorrow. 

For your first lesson, select some flat object, as a tile, 
plaque or plate of good porcelain, not faience. See 
that there are no imperfections, such as rough spots, 
where the glaze is gone—it will discolor your work—or 
black specks, though it is difficult to find pieces absolute- 
ly free from the latter. Much of the china sold for dec- 
orative purposes is of inferior quality and of inferior 
glaze. Beware of the soft grades of German china that 
are sold cheap. Learn to discriminate carefully, and buy 
only the best. Beware of china that has the manufac- 
turer’s mark scratched with some sharp instrument—it 
has been discarded as imperfect in quality. Remember 
that “the best is always the cheapest,” especially in 
china painting, as regards all your materials. 

I give you a list of Lacroix colors in tubes as_ best 
adopted for your present needs, though the professional 
artists of Europe always give preference to colors in 
powder ; and as we advance, I shall show you the advan- 
tage they have over tube colors. This list will enable 
you to paint a wide range of subjects, and you must 
learn to find your own tints from them, remembering 
that the greatest artists in all lines of art have always 
had the simplest palettes. 
























For brushes, get half a dozen camel'’s-hair in quills, 
Nos. 1 to6 ; square shader, No. 4; tracers, Nos. 1 and 2; 
1 large grounding brush, pointed, wire bound in quill ; 
1 flat ditto ; fitch hair stipplers, Nos. 5, 6, and 1 “ two- 
quill” size, and 2 “deer foot.” See that they are all 
well made, and that you cannot readily pull out the 
hairs. Never buy an inferior quality of brush. 

List of colors, Lacroix tubes: Ivory black, light 
blue, dark blue, brown 17, brown M, or 108, bitumen, 
deep red brown, sepia, carmine No. 1, carmine No. 3, 
light gray, gray No. 2, pearl gray No. 6, silver yellow, ivory 
yellow, jonquil yellow, yellow for mixing, yellow ochre, 
purple No, 2,ruby purple, capucine red, rouge chair No. 
2 (flesh red), grass green No. 5, brown green No. 6, 
deep blue green, chrome green, violet of iron, light vio- 
let of gold, deep violet of gold. For grounds, pompa- 
dour pink, celadon. 

I see that some of you are quite weary with what 
seem to you, doubtless, fussy and endless details, and 
the visionsgof “ lovely china” in which you have indulg- 
ed seem too fast receding ever to be reached. I have 
given you only such instructions as the best artists of 
Paris and Dresden consider absolutely essential, and 
which I trust, after a few lessons in practical work, will 
float you in smooth waters, in contrast to the dabbling 
and haphazard methods or lack of technical knowledge 
of so much of our 
American work, 
detrimental to 
higher success. 

The recent forma- 
tion of a China Paint- 


so 


the 


ers’ Club in New 
York and other cities 
for mutual benefit 


must result in better 
standards of work, 
with which yours will 
be brought in com- 
parison ; and it is to 
be hoped will erelong 
run out the cheap 
foreign stuff with 
which our markets 
areat present flooded. 

From my practical experience in America and Europe, 
I know that there are no obstacles in china painting 
that you may not overcome with perseverance and a 
fair amount of artistic feeling, remembering what 
Shakespeare says, “ He that will have cake out of the 
wheat, must needs tarry the grinding.” 

ELIZABETH HALSEY HAINES, 





DECORATION OF A TABLE SERVICE, 





IN decorating a table service the number of pieces re- 
quired is the first thing to be taken into consideration. 
Six soup plates, six dinner plates, and eighteen break- 
fast plates would be sufficient for all ordinary uses of a 
family of six persons, and would serve for them for a 
dinner of five courses, the breakfast plates being used 
for fish, salad and dessert. The service should also 
contain three meat dishes (large, medium and small), 
a salad bowl, ice-cream dish and sauce-boat. If the 
ice-cream dish has a gird in it, it can be used, together 
with the sauce boat and breakfast plates, for an aspara- 
gus set. The medium-sized meat dish will serve for an 
entrée. Or the same could be used for almost all salads, 
excepting those requiring a French dressing ; they should 
be served in a regular salad bowl. 

Using the plates and dishes in this way demands that 
they all be similarly decorated. 

The shape of the china should govern the decoration. 
If it has a raised design, follow it out in gold; two col- 
ors—green and yel- 
low, for instance— 
add greatly to the 
effect. Use the gold 
freely, for if scantily 
used, it always 
looks cheap. 

For the most use- 
ful table service, 
the plain round 
plates are best, be- 
cause just as the 
fashions in dress 
change yearly, so 
(Continued on page 100.) 
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do the fash- 
ions in chi- 
na, and if 
a plate of 
some new 
style is bro- 
ken, it is al- 
most impos- 
sible to re- 
place it after 
ayear’stime; 
round plates 
are always in 
the market. 

The pres- 
ent style of 
decoration* 
for such plates is with a delicate border design worked 
out in gold, or a narrow band on the edge with two or 
three fine lines below, allowing room for the initials of 
the owner, done in delicate ornamental gold letters, 
either joined in the form of a cypher, or separated, or a 
monogram, as preferred. 

Dishes for bon-bons, salted almonds, candied fruits, 
etc., should be rich in coloring, to give a warm effect ; 
for dishes designed for bread, cake, etc., a greater lati- 
tude in decoration is usual. 

For a more elaborate table service, the meat dishes 
and dinner and soup plates should be handsomely deco- 
rated in gold, for this is not only the prevailing fashion, 
but is always in good taste. The decoration should be 
on the edge of the plates, excepting the salad plates, 


which, in addition to the 
borders, have a set figure 
in gold in the centres. 
The dessert plates should 
be of some handsome 
shape—those having mix- 
ed borders’ containing 
medallions being prefera- 
ble. The colors best 
adapted to these: medal-+ 
lions are old blue, Delf 
blue, maroon, deep blue 
green, dark green, deep 
red brown and silver yellow. Use the powder paints 
and ground lay there to give a rich tone; directions for 
this were given in a former number of The Art Ama- 
teur. Gouache colors can be used in the place of the 
Lacroix if preferred. Lay in the raised parts of the de- 
sign surrounding the medallion in solid gold. Portions 
of the gold should be finished with an agate burnisher 
and the remajnder with a glass brush, to enhance the 
effect of the whole. 

Persons who can afford such a service as this gener- 
ally have handsome side dishes. 





MEDIUMS AND METHODS. 





(Continued from January number.) > 


WHEN all the colors have been carefully treated, 
prepare the brush for use by first dipping it in turpen- 
tine and patting it gently against a clean rag, which will 
absorb the superfluous turpentine and leave the flat end 
of the brush firm and keen-edged, like a knife. 

Now dip the brush in the anise oil, of which a small 
dishful stands ready, and again pat it against the rag, 
and be careful that the edge of the brush is in good 
condition. It is now ready to dip into the prepared 
colér, and if the colors have been properly mixed, ground 
and breathed upon, they will for hours together stand 
ready for use with no appreciable change of condition—a 
convenience that can be properly valued only by those 
who experience it. If too little anise has been used, 
the colors will soon begin to dry, in which case the brush 
may be dipped again in anise, or another small drop 
may be added to the color and the mass ground together 
once more. 

Great difficulty will be experienced if the edge of the 
brush loses its firmness and the hairs: begin to split. 
Redipping the brush in anise will often stop this trouble ; 
but if necessary clean the brush thoroughly in turpen- 
tine, and prepare exactly as at first. A brush fresh from 
the dealer and used for the first time should always be 
dipped in pure water and partly dried against a rag, as a 
preliminary to using. 

Suppose a scarlet poppy is to be painted or a branch 


of mountain ash, the flow- 
ers or berries involving 
three shades of red. After 
charging the brush with 
turpentine and anise as de- 
scribed, dip very slightly 
into the lightest shade of 
red and apply it to the 
china with the most deli- 
cate touches you can make 
possible, blending and 
smoothing these touches 
with equal delicacy, and 
leaving high light in the 
proper place. 

This blending is analo- 
gous to the treatment we 
use in oil-color painting, 
but requires a far more 
delicate touch to produce 
fine results. It calls for patient practice, long contin- 
ued, but the facility, once acquired, becomes a source 
of continual pleasure. 

The first color being now exhausted from the brush, 
the second tone is applied where it is needed, overlying 
the first and softly blending into it; but not a drop more 
of anise or turpentine is taken into the brush until the 
second tone has been applied. 

If the color shows a watery look and a tendency to 
run, be sure too much anise is present, either in color or 
brush. The color, as applied, should /ook somewhat 
dry, but be in perfect condition to blend easily. Most 
beginners are well content if they can use successfully 
two tones of color with perfect smoothness in this work 
before it is subjected to its first firing, after which the 
third tone and all finishing touches can be added very 
easily ; but a practised student will perhaps manage to 
introduce the third tone at once, without disturbing the 
effect of the other two ; and when all the conditions are 
right the work executed after this method will show 
both a richness and a transparent delicacy of tone not 
to be obtained by any other means. 





IN response to many requests we republish the follow- 
ing points for beginners who ask “what colors will 
mix?” In what follows will be found the pith of the 
whole matter : 

Yellows mix with all the colors excepting the purples 
and violet of iron; they are seldom used with blues. 
Greens are all rather crude, and need to be modified. 
Browns, yellows, carmines, grays or black can be used 
for that purpose. 

Reds and carnations mix freely with all the yellows, 
excepting mixing yellow, with the browns, blacks and 
purples. 

Blues combine with the carmines and purples to pro- 
duce every shade of lilac and violet. A /tt/e black is 
sometimes added for very deep tones. Browns are 
very useful. When used on yellow they should have a 
little purple mixed with them. 

Yellow, carmine and green will produce grays of 
different tones. 

The carmines mix with every color excepting mixing 
yellow. ’ 

With the exception of those named, all mineral colors 
may be mixed as freely to produce desired effects as if 
they were oils or water-colors. Of course only experi- 
ence will teach the right proportions to use of each. 





TAR oil and fat oil can be used together, notwith- 
standing certain published statements to the contrary. 

Paints should always be mixed with the palette knife. 
They cannot be squeezed from the tube and mixed with 
the brush like oil colors. 
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VII.—FAIENCE. 


HE collection of faience in the 
Spitzer Museum consists of 
Saint Porchaire, Palissy and 
Majolica wares, with a few 
choice objects of Persian, 
Hispano-Moorish and Orien- 
tal pottery. The Saint Por- 
chaire faience, which was un- 
earthed about fifty years ago 
in the neighborhood of Tours, 
Saumur and Thouars, has 
long puzzled the connois- 

seurs as to its exact origin. At first ascribed to 

Italian makers it was, after much discussion, declared 

to be French, and as acertain number of the pieces had 

the emblems and mark of Henri II. and Diana of Poi- 
tiers, the ware was originally called Henri II. faience. 

Then it was discovered that this pottery was made at a 

period anterior to the reign of Henri II., and that the 

emblems found upon the pieces had been added by 
owners in the time of that king, who wished to stand 
well at court and had caused the emblems to be placed 
upon the samples in their possession. Still further re- 
searches led to the belief that this pottery was made in 
the village of Oiron, near Thouars; it was therefore re- 
baptized Oiron fafence. The proofs of this new theory 
were, however, not sufficient to con¥ince modern critics, 








SALT-CELLAR. SAINT PORCHAIRE WARE. 


and after more investigation it has been defi- 
nitely settled—at least such is our belief—that 
these charming pieces of pottery were made at 
Saint Porchaire, a manufactory established in 
the early part of the sixteenth century near 
Bressuine, in the very region where the pieces 
were unearthed. 

Less than sixty fragments of this most curi- 
ous of all the different wares are known to exist. 
The cliy is of an extreme fineness, sufficiently 
hard, and has an ivory tone produced by the 
leaden varnish or glazing. The decoration is 
in Renaissance style, with the ornamentsstamped 
in the paste, and varies from dark brown to pink 
red, with a few discreet touches of enamel here 
and there. Color, however, is only an acces- 
sory. Several pieces seem to have been deco- 
rated by means of tools similar to those used by 
bookbinders. All of them are full of fancy, 
grace and distinction, and it is not surprising 
that they should sell at extremely high prices. 
The Spitzer Museum has seven specimens of 
this “ sevres of the sixteenth century,” and no 
collection, public or private, has a larger num- 
ber. The pearl cf the lot, illustrated in a previ- 
ous volume of The Art Amateur, is a biberon, or 
water-pot, resting upon four brackets formed of men’s 
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heads. The body of the pot, attached to the moulded 
foot by acanthus leaves, is decorated with circular 
friezes, scroll work and detached flower work. 
lar handle in two divisions spans the piece, and on the 
top is a reclining dog in relief. Under the neck, encrusted 


A circu- 





























FLORENTINE VASE, MEDICI PORCELAIN, 
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nourishing with the blood that flows from a wound 
in its side its little ones placed in a nest beneath. In 
addition to this biberon ‘there are five architectural salt- 
cellars, veritable jewels, as elegant as the most delicate 
goldsmith’s work, and a coupe. 

In theillustration on this page, we show one of the salt- 
cellars and the interior decoration of the coupe. The 
former object is in the shape of a raised pedestal, 
flanked by a small attached three-quarter column at 
each angle of the hexagon; in each one of the inter- 
vening panels is an oblong opening, surrounded by a 
wide moulded architrave or border ; through this open- 
ing the hollow interior of the piece is visible, and in the 
centre within, a group of three little children back to 
back. The hollow bowl for the salt, at the top, is cir- 
cular, is richly inlaid, and rests upon two round mould- 
ings, one of which is in the shape of twisted fringe and 
has six small shells attached to it. The decoration of 
the salt-cellar consists of light brown and ochre ara- 
besques upon a white ground, with a few of the details 
in pale green and manganese. The base rests upon six 
busts, forming the feet, and between these, in the centre 
of each panel, are bold grotesque masks in relief. The 
ornaments of the base are in white upon a brown ground. 

The interior decoration of the coupe consists of a 
large rose-shaped figure composed of wreaths separated 
by pagan divinities and dolphins, ornamented in the 
centre with three interlaced crescents. 








TWO-HANDLED VASE, 


DIRUTA WARE, 


in the clay, is the figure of a brown pelican, symbol 
of charity, perched upon the branch of a tree and 





PERSIAN EWER. 


For those who like the curious and original 
Bernard Palissy faience, the Spitzer collection 
offers one of the finest sets to be found. In 
fact, no private gallery and no public museum, 
with the exception of the Louvre, has so many 
and absolutely unique pieces. There are sixty- 
nine specimens in a perfect state of preservation, 
representing all the objects created by Palissy, 
from the plates ornamented with reptiles and 
shells surrounded with foliage and flowers, to 
the pitchers imitating pieces of goldsmith’s work, 
in passing by bas-reliefs, plateaus, salt-cellars 
and little figures finely modelled and set off by 
brilliantenamels. One of thespecimens, a large 
bas-relief symbolizing Water in the form of a 
marine divinity, is, according to the very compe- 
tent authority of Mr. Emile Mollinier, the finesi 
piece that ever came from Palissy’s oven. 

Our first illustration of this ware is an open- 
work dish, the decoration of which, in polychro- 
matic enamels, is composed of scroll work, in 
the form of an eight-pointed star interlaced with 
a six-petaled flower, The spaces between these 
branches are filled with flower work and the 
centre is occupied by a hollow star. 

The second dish has an escalloped border. 
Around a daisy tinted in blue, white and yellow, which oc- 
cupies the centre of the piece, is ranged a quantity of foli- 
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age forming the frame for six masks of smiling or grinning 
women. Upon the border are daisies and carved 
leaves. The ground of the dish is blue and the back 
variegated. 

An oval dish has a ground in blue, with a reversed 
border carved on a salmon ground. In the sunken 
centre is a relievo design, the arms of France in an oval 
escutcheon. Two little angels holding a branch of 
laurel sustain the escutcheon. 

There are two hundred and twenty-two pieces of 
Italian faience, all by the greatest masters of the cele- 
brated fabriques and botegas of the sixteenth century. 
The Urbino pottery is admirably represented by seventy- 
three of the most beautiful specimens of the potter’s art : 
plates, dishes, cups, vases, salt-cellars, ewers, plaques, 
bottles, pharmacy jars, etc., most of them signed by the re- 
nowned names of Nicola, Francesco Xanta, Fontana and 
the Patanazzis; of Castel Durante ware there are forty 
pieces, with their pale but harmonious colors ; Faenza 
contributes twenty-two pieces, the most perfect, per- 
haps, of all modern faience; the name of master 
Giorgio Andreoli is on nearly every one of the twenty 
samples of Gubbio ware, all of them rich in their deco- 
ration of lustre pigments and shower of gold and ruby; 
there are a dozen specimens of Caffaggiolo pottery, 
thirty-seven of the very decorative ware of Diruta, with 
its soft pearly lustres, and a few each from Venice, Forli, 
Montelupo, Florence, and other places. 

The ground of a Caffaggiolo plate is lapis lazuli, with 
the design modelled in blue upon blue with a wash of 
yellow, upon light green, red bistre and red with a few 
touches in white. Some of the ornaments are raised de- 
signs in white upon a blue ground. The border is yel- 
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PLATE. ITALIAN MAJOLICA, SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


low. The back of the plate is enamelled in 
white and bordered in blue, with four groups 
of foliage designed in blue ; in the centre is a 
mark composed of a quartered rectangle traced 
in blue. 

The Faenza vase in the shape of a ewer is 
decorated in camieu white and blue upon a 
blue enamelled ground ; the design consists of 
dragons, do)phins, palm leaves, vases, cheru- 
bim, heads, and trophies of musical instru- 
ments. The date, 1513, is twice repeated on 
a small band on the side. Under the neck 
there is a banderole with the inscription Ollio 
surmounting an armorial escutcheon. The 
foliage decoration on the handle is tinted in 
bistre and red. 

The subjects painted on the medallions of 
the large two-handled Urbino vase represent 
on one side the Judgment of Paris and on the 
other Danze accompanied by Love, receiving 
Jupiter in a shower of gold. The rest of the 
surface of the vase is decorated with grotesques 
and cameos on a white ground. The design 
is in blue and greenish bistre modelled upon 


The lower part of the neck is decorated with blue and 
bistre flutings, and in the upper part with a dull bluish 
tint. The handles are dark green, blue and yellow. 





EWER-SHAPED VASE, FAENZA WARE, 


The salver is ascribed to Do- 
menico da Venezia, and is sup- 
posed to date from the year 1540. 
The subject represented is the 
birthof the Virgin. The designis 
in blue, modelled upon red bistre ; 
the draperies are in yellow, mod- 
elled upon red bistre, blue mod- 
elled upon blue and picked out 
in white, bistre picked out in 
white, green picked out in yellow 
and white, and light violet. The 
architectural work on the salver 
is in bistre and white. The bor- 
der, crown-shaped in relief, is 
ornamented with three profile 
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dark and light green, yellow and light violet on a lapis 
lazuli ground. The outer edge has ovolos in yellow and 
bistre. The salver is supported by three lions’ claws 
painted in bistre, and by a circular rim with raised palm 
leaves upon a blue grownd. 

One Gubbio cup dates from 1525. Theentire surface 
of the interior is decorated with trophies of arms and 
grinning masks disposed symmetrically around a chap- 
let, the ends of which are attached tocornucopias united 
by an escutcheon and two torches. The design is mod- 
elled in blue upon blue and bistre and washes of light 
green, with the ground in lapis lazuli, the whole re- 
touched in chamois yellow and red with very intense 
metallic lustres. The back is ornamented with concen- 
tric circles traced in chamois lustred yellow, while in 
the centre the mark S is «accompanied by two points 
traced in blue with washes of lustred chamois yellow. 
The decoration of the two-handled Diruta vase con- 
sists of hollowed godroons in compartments surrounded 
by foliage designed in blue, with a wash of blue upon a 
white enamelled ground and a wash of yellow with me- 
tallic lustres. 

The three-necked vase is a sample of the Medicis por- 
celain made at Florence in the sixteenth century. 
Upon each side of the vase there is a mask of a satyr 
with open mouth; from the head of these satyrs start 
three necks, two lateral and one central. The decora- 
tion is in blue and light manganese. 

The decoration on the Persian ewer isa delicate foli- 
age in blue ona white ground. 





Ir is generally held by decorators that the cornice 
must be tinted, but, as an English contemporary says, if 
well designed it may safely be left in one tint. A-cornice 























OPEN-WORK DISH. PALISSY WARE 


should harmonize with the wall-paper of a 


whether the mouldings are well balanced. 
Decorators need to bear in mind the fact that 
yellowish tints advance and bluish tints recede, 
while reds keep their place if normal, recede 
if bluish and advance if yellowish. In making 
up tinting colors it is a common error to make 
the deep tints and lighten them by the addi- 
tion of white. In lightening them up a little 
yellow should be added to all the tints to cor- 
rect the crudeness of the white. More yellow 
will be necessary with the warm tints than with 
the cool ones. Blues need scarcely any addi- 
tion of yellow, but a trifling suspicion of it pre- 
vents the light tints from looking gaudy. Gold 
should be used sparingly, and added last of all. 





FOR AMATEUR WOOD-CARVERS the follow- 
ing list of available woods will be found very 
useful: Sweet gum is very simple to carve, the 
path of the tool being easy, leaving a cut both 
smooth and glossy. It is even in grain, light 
brown in color and capable of taking a very 





room, and it is first necessary to consider’ 


- 
a 





red bistre, with tones in brilliant blue, violet, yellow, red medallions ; two of these medallions probably represent high polish. White maple is even in grain and almost 
bistre and light green. On the base, the ornamentation Christ and the Virgin. Between the medallions is as white as holly, but very hard—almost as hard as oak, 
consists of light blue pearls upon a lapis lazuli ground. painted a frieze of flowers and foliage with a wash of Sycamore is a good wood of a creamy color. 
































TALKS WITH EXPERTS. 





ON THE CARE AND RESTORATION OF PAINTINGS. 


Ree ICTURES restored are, in 
WHER the great majority of cases, 
pictures spoiled; at any 
rate, the less restoring is 
done to them the better; 
even unvarnishing a picture 
robs it of its mellowness 
and finish, and the restorer 
seldom stops at that; he usually tries to re- 
finish by adding some touches, and the work 
as it comes back from him is no longer authen- 
tic. Take this little Millet, it has never been 
touched nor cleaned. It does not need to be. 
But the picture-cleaner would show you that 
the varnish is full of minute cracks, almost 
microscopic, which have nevertheless gathered 
some dust, and he would offer to restore it, as 
he would say, to its original condition, in very 
short order. It is true he could rid the pic- 
ture of these cracks, which can only be per- 
ceived by very close inspection ; but he would 
rid it, at the same time, of some or all of its 
quality. The picture has gained in tone, as 
all soundly painted pictures do, since Millet 
painted it. Even this minute network of 
cracks, like the ‘crackle’ of old Chinese por- 
celain, adds refinement to the coloring. The 
varnish has become incorporated with the 
pigments and mellowed them. In short, if 
Millet could see it as it is he would be the bet- 
ter pleased with it for the slight change that 
has occurred ; it is, certainly, no disgrace to a 
painter that a beautiful painting of his should 
grow more beautiful with the effects of time. 
“But unhappily it is sometimes necessary 
to clean a picture,” added the expert, turning 
to a landscape by Diaz, on another easel. 
(This * talk,” we should say, took place in 
one of the most celebrated galleries.) ‘“ This 
landscape may have been so injured that there 
was nothing for it but to remove the dirt and 
the varnish to which it adhered. You can see 
the result. The picture is undoubtedly more 
like what it originally was than before the re- 
storer was called in. But the tones of this 
stormy sky are flat and unvaried—such tones 
as Diaz never painted ; and some of the detail 
is evidently missing from this foliage. 
call a ‘skinned’ picture. 








DISH 


WITH ESCALLOPED BORDER, 
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stance that the picture has not also been repainted. 
It is hardly ever necessary to remove the old varnish. 
I have had much experience in cleaning pictures, and 


It is what we 
It is a very fortunate circum- 


PALISSY WARE. 
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lukewarm water is all that I ever use. I had sometime 


ago a picture that had become badly discolored by coal- 
dust and soot; but warm water applied with a soft 


(Ce dniin 





URBINO VASE, 
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sponge many times, rubbing it dry with a piece of old 
linen, was all that it required. It requires very patient 


work. I have spent three weeks in cleaning a single 
picture. You must not deluge the canvas with water. 
You must not rub hard, nor use any surface that will 
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peel off the varnish. Even the fingers must not be used, 
for the little pellets of dirt that form under their action 
scratch the varnish like sand-paper. A very soft sponge, 
gently applied, and old, worn linen or satin, 
folded into a round pad, and soft chamois skin 
are the only things with which to work. 

‘* There the varnish 
must be removed; but such pictures cannot 


are cases in which 
be considered to be in good condition even 
after its removal. If a painting, as sometimes 
happens, has been treated by its owner to sev 
eral coats of bad, brownish varnish, perhaps 
with the idea of improving its tone, or if it 
was originally very dirty before being var- 
nished, then the varnish must come off. The 
best way to get it off is by the use of alcohol, 
applied with the sponge, like the warm water 
in ordinary cleaning. But no matter how care- 
fully this work may be done, delicate scumb- 
ling and glazes disappear, there is a loss of de- 
tail, of texture and gradation, and the picture 
becomes comparatively tlatandtame. My ad- 
vice to artists would be, if they desire their 
works to improve instead of to lose with age, 
to varnish very little, or not at all. A glass 
will do instead. But, if varnish be used, it 
should be properly prepared and should be 
applied very thinly and not until the painting 
be thoroughly dry. A year after finishing is 
not too long, and if thick impasto has been 
used, two or three years should elapse between 
the painting of a picture and the varnishing. 
“The late John Lewis Brown, who was a 
great ‘truquist,’ as we say, used to make his 
own varnish. His recipe was this: Get drop 
mastic and pick out all that is not quite pure 
and transparent. (Ordinary varnish is made 
from black or yellow mastic cleared by re- 
fining, which does not prevent its regaining its 
original color in time.) Put the picked drops 
into a bottle of pure spike oil (‘essence de 
lavande sauvage’), and let it dissolve drop by 
drop. It will take a week or longer. Keep 
it in the sunlight. This varnish is always reli- 
able: it dries well without the addition of 
siccatif. Before varnishing, the picture should 
be well cleaned with water and placed flat on 
a table and let dry for several hours; other- 
wise it will be sure to bloom. For the same 
reason one should never varnish on a wet day. 
To prevent all chance of blooming, mix a drop or 
two of pure olive oil with the varnish—mix long and 





SALVER ASCRIBED TO DOMENICO DA VENEZIA. 
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thoroughly ; it takes a great deal of work, for it is easier 
to mix oil and water. 


(Te be continued.) 
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ARRANGEMENT FOR THE NARROW HALLWAY OF AN ORDINARY TOWN HOUSE. 


(SEE ANSWER TO M, H.) 
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THE STROLLING CRITIC. 


HE second-story hall of the com- 
—y" = mon city house is generally a place 
“Th of darkness. The feeble radiance 
2 UN ete 17() which filters down from the sky- 
light, and the low gas-jet fre- 
i * quently kept burning, only com- 
bine to emphasize the gloom. Oc- 
cupants use Cautionary signals as 
they traverse this domestic ouddz- 
ette, and the soul of the householder is puzzled to in- 
vent a remedy for the condition of affairs. A friend of 
ours lately resolved to have light in his upper hall, and 
resorted to means surprisingly direct, artistic and suc- 
cessful. He first had the hall walls painted in light buff. 
Then, having removed the upper panels from the doors 
of his bath-room in the rear, and of his dressing-room 
in the front, he replaced the wood by leaded translucent 
glass in pale tones of rose and yellow. His hall is no 
longer dark. 


























+ * 
MANY people who would like to use stained glass 
are deterred by the belief that it is too costly a material. 
In elaborate design and rich color effect it is, indeed, 
dreadfully expensive ; but leaded glass, lovely in color 
and adinirable in lines, may be 
bought as low as seventy-five cents 
a square foot, and one can often 
find a stock pattern suited to his 
needs, which can be purchased at a 
bargain. One has only to search to 
be rewarded by finds of very pretty 
odd pieces, which may, if one has 
the adaptive gift, be made to fit into 
window-sashes or transoms, or side- 
lights. You can have lights made 
for such openings, according to di- 
mensions and design, for as low as 
three dollars for a piece two feet 
square.» The resolute gentleman 
mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph paid only ten dollars for three 
lights of the pattern shown in sketch 
No. I, averaging about twenty inches 
square. No. 2, a semicircular tran- 
som, would cost about twenty-five 
dollars for an opening forty-two inch- 
es wide, executed in crackle and 
opalescent glass and jewels. No. 3, 
for an average width, would cost 
about twenty dollars. No. 4 is an 
example of a plain leaded glass side- 
light, and is of interest from the fact 
that it was sketched from an old 
Colonial doorway in Springfield, 
Mass. Plain leaded glass is only 
inferior to the stained medium in its 
4 absence of color, and is, perhaps, 
quite as excellent for use in the tran- 
soms of interior openings. It may be had in great 
variety of patterns at prices slightly lower than those 
of the colored glass. 

















* * 

THE older portion of Jersey City, which borders upon 
the ferries, is as slatternly and down-at-the-heels a sort 
of place as you can find anywhere, and yet it contains 
very much of the material of a sentimental journey ; 
very much that recalls the period when that region 
was inhabited by many fine old families whose name 
began with Van. Their homes—such of them as sur- 
vive—are mostly given over nowadays to an increasing 
population of stevedores, organ-grinders, and Pullman 
porters; but a few relics of the elegant life of seventy 
years ago have outlived even such unkind tenancy. 
Here are sketches of two doorways of this epoch, which 
are, I think, of much greater interest than most of the 
Colonial work which is published, in that they belong 
not to fine mansions, but to low-priced dwellings. They 
are not so big and ornate as our Laight Street or 
Bleecker Street portals, but they show how much refined 
thought the carpenter-architect of 1820 was wont to put 
into ordinary work. These doorways are vastly better 
than the familiar carpentry of our own small city houses, 
and are worthy of careful reproduction. The mouldings 
are finely profiled, and the proportions are just. In 

+ 


many of the doorways of this same quarter | have been 
surprised to find a strong flavor of Grecian detail— 
a quality as surprising as it is peculiar to the locality. 


* * 
* 


JAPANESE burlap is a peculiarly rich covering for 
alls and screens. 


It may be had in plain bronze ef- 














fects, rough in surface, and showing variously a ground 
of green, yellow, red or other color beneath the rough 
metallic surface. It may be stencilled or otherwise 
decorated, and one is not limited to Japanese motives in 
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design. It will repay readers in quest of a suitable hall, 


library or dining-room material to look at the different 
styles of this burlap displayed by the dealers. 
aif F. G. S. B. 
SOME leading English painters have been asked by 
the editor of 


but freedom of choice is now so firmly established 


that no one will be considered eccentric 
If there 
a waist, I distinctly prefer the one placed under the 


or unwomanly 
for refusing to adopt them. must be 
armpits, in the fashion of the beginning of this century, 
for it is physically impossible to tie it so tightly as to 
much alter the form, and having the division high up 
the the 
—a want of length in the leg. 


tends to minimize most common defect of 
English female figure 
Of course, it is this very want of length that has led to 
the high heels, but the remedy is worse than the disease. 
It does not really give the impression of long-legged- 
ness, and it does alter and spoil the whole carriage of 
the body. The high heels also help to deform the feet 
by pressing the toes forward into the pointed ends of 
those terrible boots that are another disgrace to our civ- 
ilization. Painters and sculptors have good cause to 
know that the modern female foot is a hideous object— 
our vitiated taste has become accustomed to it when 
clothed, but when seen in its naked deformity it is a 
thing to shudder at.” 

Mr. G. F. Watts, R. A.: “I don’t know that the 

present style of ‘ladies’ dress,’ when not pushed to 
extremes and exaggerations, can be very much objected 
to. Mr. Du Maurier, in Punch, is able, without violat- 
ing truth, to make it look very graceful and charming. 
Such portions as are easily put on and taken off need 
not be soberly, much less severely criticised. 
No lady can be really well and beautifully dressed if 
what she wears outrages Nature's intentions in the 
structure of the human frame. Such outrages are: a 
waist like a stove-pipe, shoes that compress the toes 
into a crumpled mass of deformity, and, it might even 
be added, gloves that confine the hand till it looks little 
better than a fin; but, as this inflicts no permanent in- 
jury, it does not matter. But the foot is irredeemably 
ruined, to the destruction of spring and grace in move- 
ment, and to no inconsiderable injury to health.” 

Mr. G.D. Leslie, R. A.: “I care not for the so-called 
high-art school of millinery. Dresses that look like 
bed-gowns of green serge, and little girls smothered in 
Kate Greenaway flopperty hats, seem to me, however 

picturesque intrinsically, in bad 





The Strand 
Magazine for 
their opin- 
ions as to the 
present style 
of ladies’ 
dress. Sir | 


In ‘Old. Grand -StreeF 
Jersey City 


Frederick 
Leighton, 
fe Se &- 
‘Whatever 
may be the 
criticisms to 
which the 
dress of a 
lady in our 
day is open, 
there is a 
vast amount 
of nonsense 
talked about 
it. Titian 


and Velas- 1\ 
quez would | 
probably 
have been 


very happy 
to paint it.” 
The Hon. 
John Collier : 
“T think the 
outlook is, on : 
the whole, \ 
encouraging | 
To begin 
with, there is | 
much greater 
variety of 
style and freedom of choice than has obtained for a 
very long time. 
ent a happy absence of those monstrosities that have 
first offended and then corrupted our ideal of femi- 
nine form; the crinoline has long disappeared, and 
at length the bustle—perhaps the most odious of 
all these misshapements—has followed suit. Of course 
they may both reappear, and probably will do so; 











Then, again, there is at pres- 
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taste from their eccentricity. A 
) young lady of real taste can always 
find amid the prevailing fashions 
some that suit her individuality ; 
and those that have this taste in- 
variably seem to doso, The va- 
riety of color and texture in ma- 
terials for ladies’ dress was never 


SO great as at present.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW LIFE OF WATTEAU. 
3a AUL MANTZ has attained that age 


“va ~=when the feather edge of curiosity has 
been blunted, and when bold excursions 
into the esthetics of the past, the present 
or the future are equall; distasteful. He 
is ripe, well-balanced, extremely conscien- 
tious, unsparing of pains, a critic of good 
counsel and good report whose words are 
more weighty with wisdom than with nov- 
elty. Mr. Paul Mantz is the ideal writer 
of artistic monographs, and it is as a 
monographist that he appears in the hand- 
some illustrated volume recently published in Paris by La Librai- 
rie Illustrée with the simple title ‘Antoine Watteau.” This book, 
we may reasonably hope, is definitive. So far as concerns facts 
and conjectures of an archzological and biographical nature Mr. 
Mantz seems to have neglected nothing; he has related the life 
of Watteau with extreme minuteness and without regard to that 
necessity of elimination of all that is non-essential which imposes 
itself more and more strongly as the world grows older and the 
memory of man more weary. However, admitting the fact that 
an exhaustive monograph on Antoine Watteau was inevitable, we 
may accept Mr. Mantz’s volume with gratitude ; for it is well 
done, agreeably written and thoroughly readable. One can 
peruse the volume with ease, and at almost every page the atten- 
tion is helped along by an engraving of a picture or by a repro- 
duction of one of those countless drawings in sanguine in the 
making of which Watteau used to pass his mornings. After his 
prodigious masterpiece, ‘‘ L’Embarquement pour Cythere,” these 
drawings are perhaps of all Watteau's work the most important 
for culture and the most truly pleasure-giving and .suggestive. 
From the frequentation of elegant society during the time that 
Watteau spent under the roof of the financier Crozat, he acquired 
many felicitous visions of costumes, attitudes and graces of bear- 
ing. In his drawings he has made records of the most exquisite 
femininity that civilization has yet produced. Like the greatest 
masters of painting he has developed a type of feminine beauty 
and of feminine costume, 

One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. Mantz’s book is 
that devoted to Watteau’s visit to England, where he spent sev- 
eral months in 1719-1720 with some pecuniary profit but with no 
other, for our author tells us that the English in the reign of George 
were not in a ition to give any hints in grace or in color to 
the painter of ‘‘ L’Embarquement pour Cythere.” The English, 
on the other hand, won much profit from his visit. Watteau 
left at London a germ which was destined to grow and to exer- 
cise a very salutary influence upon the development of the Eng- 
lish school, Watteau revealed to the English the spirit of 
picturesque work, lightness of handling and what our author 
calls ‘‘ la belle allure victorieuse.”” Gainsborough, born in 1757, 
did not know Watteau, but he studied his work. He wasa post- 
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humous pupil, a little in his manner of painting drapery and‘ 


crumpling silks ; more so in the landscapes which he used as back- 
grounds be his models. Mr. Mantz remarks that in the famous 
** Blue Boy,”’ the russet tones of the foliage, which set off so broad- 
ly the blue of the clothes, proceed directly from Watteau, and adds 
that Walpole speaks of Watteauas ‘‘ The French Gainsborough,” 
while Reynolds recommends the study of Watteau’s work “‘ for 
excellence in the florid style of coloring.” 

The chapter on Watteau’s réle in the history of painting seems 
to us excellently reasoned and lucidly set forth. . In short, the 
whole volume is a sincere and well-considered tribute to one of 
the greatest geniuses of art, and on that account deserves a place 
in every art-lover’s library, side by side with Edmond de Gon- 
court's briefer and more genial monograph included in his ‘* L’ Art 
des Dix-huitiéme Siécle.” (J. W. Bouton.) 





LADY MONTAGU'S LETTERS. 


LaDY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. Select Passages 
from Her Letters, is something more than a mere selection. The 
editor, Mr. Arthur H. Ropes, M.A., has views of his own about 
his author’s character, and though admitting her to have been 
cold, somewhat coarse, and a trifle eccentric, manfully defends 
her from the graver charges brought against her by Pope and 
Walpole. The low esteem in which she is held by eng who 
have never read a line of her charming letters, is probably due in 
great part to the escapades of her son, who turned Mohammedan, 
established a harem, got imprisoned for cheating at cards and in 
other ways scandalized even his easy-going time. There is noth- 
ing to show that Lady Mary’s own taste for Eastern dress, poetry 
and manners, which she acquired while her husband was Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, went to any such extremes, . These 
** Letters from the Levant,” which were, in fact, written after she 
had left Turkey, did much to spread a taste for things Eastern— 
for coffee, and negro pages, and turbans, and the like ; but they 
are quite harmless, though even now amusing, reading. Mr. 
Ropes thinks the letters written later, from Italy, to her daughter, 
much superior. They are more spontaneous, not having been 
revised like the Turkish letters ; but they are hardly as generally 
interesting. Her Italian life was not as exciting as her journey 
through Bulgaria in war time, or the picturesque and novel scenes 
she witnessed in Adrianople and Constantinople. She had, be- 
sides, grown older; and she was often reduced to waiting 
anxiously for her occasional box of books from England, that 
gave her something on which to employ her mind and her pen. 
Her defence of novel ding ingenious; her criticism of 
Fielding and Smollett lively and, in the main, just. Her letters 
are, in short, among the most readable productions of a letter- 
writing age, and the specimens given in this book have been, on 
the whole, well selected. The volume, bound in blue and gold, 
is illustrated by nine photogravure plates of portraits, among 
which are those of Lady Mary, her husband, and her scapegrace 
son. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 








FICTION AND VERSE, 


CRANFORD, by Mrs. Gaskell, is but a modest little 
story of small, every-day happenings among old maids and old 
bachelors, and widows and widowers, in a small English town. 
‘“* If a married couple come tosettle in the town,” says the author, 
** somehow the gentleman disa ; he is either fairly fright- 
ened to death by being the only man in the Cranford evening 
parties, or he is accounted for by —— with his regiment, his 
ship, or closely engaged in business all the week in the great 
neighboring commercial town of Drumble.”’ But this village 
of the Amazons contains some of the quaintest figures in modern 
fiction. The reader will, if necessary, turn out perhaps better 
tenants to make room in his memory for the farmer bachelor who 
invites his old sweetheart to spend the day, gets her to fill his 
pipe for him, quotes Tennyson and eats green peas with his 
knife ; and for the bad boy, Peter, who comes home from India, 
toward the end of the volume, with pearl necklaces for every- 
body, and stories of cherubim shooting on the Himalayas. 
There is, to this new edition, a pleasantly written preface 1, Mrs. 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie ; and the illustrations, by Hugh Thom- 
son, make it one of the most artistic books of the season. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


THE FLIGHT OF THE SHADOW is one of those weird 
tales in which its author, George Macdonald, excels. The char- 
acters are an over-sensitive uncle and niece, the young lover of 
the latter, and his violent and domineering mother. Though 
English people, they all possess something of that visionary 
strain, and that capacity for tormenting themselves and one an- 
other with small scruples and curious doubts, that are generally 
held to be peculiarities rather of the Highland Celt than of the 
Anglo-Saxon. Nevertheless, there is much that is interesting 
in the queer relations subsisting between Belorba and her Uncle 
Whichcote and Lady Cairnedge ; and the skilful way in which 
ghosts are raised and laid is possible only to one of Mr. Mac- 
donald’s long experience in that business. There is a consider- 
able amount of preaching, but not of a commonplace sort ; the 
sin, of which the shadow finally flies away, is that of having se- 
crets and brooding over them. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


A WIDOWER INDEED should hardly have taken two 
such cleverish writers as Rhoda Broughton and Elizabeth Bisland 
to make him such a fool as he is. Mr. Edward Lygon, bursar to 
an Oxford College, loses his wife, to whom he was dearly attached, 
and must confide his sorrows to a young American woman, of 
the sort invented by English authors, pretty and dressy, but 
sharp-voiced and eccentric. It is, however, part of her eccen- 
tricity to spare him, and he falls a prey within six months tothe 
wiles of his cousin. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


THE PERFUME HOLDER, by Craven Langstroth 
Betts, is an affecting Persian story, told in smoothly flowing 
verse. Mr. Betts has published an excellent translation of Béran- 
ger; but this is, we believe, his first original work. Init he 
shows himself capable of sustained enthusiasm, and quite at home 
in Persian bazaars and palaces. (Saalfield & Fitch.) 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


THE YOUNG RANCHMAN, by Charles R. Kenyon, isa 
thrilling story for boys of the perils of pioneering in the Far West. 
Major Weston and family join an emigrant train leaving Canada 
for California, hunt buffalo and moose and have numerous ad- 
ventures with Indians, whocarry off the major’s daughter Connie. 
They finally settle in Buena Vista as sheep-raisers, and make a 
beginning in searching for gold which seems to promise another 
volume of adventure to come. 


BASIL WOOLCOMBE, MIDSHIPMAN, is, similarly, a 
story of wild life, but with Negroes and privateers-men instead 
of Indians. Basil ships on the Narcissus, which falls in with a 
privateer in distress, the crew having revolted, killed the cap- 
tain and set fire to the ship, which finally blows up. Thereupon 
the Narcissus returns unexpectedly to England with her prisoners, 
which brings about various interesting results, among others, 
their stoppage at Ascension long enough to help the Euro- 
peans there against an attacking force of savages. Both books 
are illustrated. (Thos. Whittaker.) 


THE LITTLE LADIES, by Helen Milman. Illustrated 
by Emily F. Harding. ‘‘ This is not a love story,” asserts the 
author at the outset, ‘* but only a simple story of two children.”’ 
The children are twins, the orphan daughters of an earl, who 
has left a will appointing their mother’s young sister their guar- 
dian. The castle in which they live has to be surrendered to the 
nearest male heir, who is a stranger. He dreads meeting the 
aunt, whom he imagines to be an ugly old maid. She, on her 
part, can only think of him as a monster. Preparations for 
moving from the castle to the manor-house are going on, when 
a handsome youth appears on foot and alone. He comes upon a 
beautiful tableau, a charming young girl with a little fairy on each 
side of her. There is mutual surprise, and eventually other 
emotions that are mutual. When the newearl marries the young 
aunty, wedding festivitiesamong the tenants result in an accident 
that maims one of the little girls for life. The two have had a 
playmate, a neighbor’s son, who has always said he was going to 
marry them. hen he becomes a man he cultivates, with diffi- 
culty, a brotherly feeling for the invalid sister, and marries the 
other, (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
from Shak to Tennyson, by Henrietta Christian Wright, 
will be delightful and instructing for children about ten years of 
age. Some would take hold of it directly themselves ; others 
would need occasional aid. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


THE POMEGRANATE BORDER. 


THIs effective border will be found very suitable for 
atable cover, worked on very dark brown or olive velvet with 
fine embroidery silks. It may be treated in two ways: the 
stems solid, and the leaves, flowers and fruit with long and 
short outline, with one continuous vein running up each leaf ; 
or the whole may be done in solid embroidery, feather stitch 
being used, and the veins worked in over the embroidery at the 
last. If worked solid, the velvet must be framed; or a better 
way will be to frame the backing and stitch the velvet upon which 
the design has been traced on to it with herringbone stitches. 
The remainder of the strip of velvet should be kept rolled up, 
with wadding inside it, in silver paper or a cover of some kind 
until the first frameful is finished, when a fresh strip must be 
prepared and the completed portion rolled up. If the thick 
outline is used, the silks selected for the leaves should be dark, 
not very far removed from the tone of the ground, and a lighter 
shade may be introduced toward the extremities of the leaves, 
and even worked in with the other by bringing the silk from 
behind the first stitches, as it were lengthening them. If it is 
desired to have the long and short stitches rather wide apart, so 
as to allow the nap of the velvet to show between them, the edge 
may be worked in buttonhole stitch, still keeping the long and 
short stiches, but forming a continuous edge. Lighter tones 
inclining to red, may be used for the flowers and buds, and a 
distinct red may be worked into the pomegranate, keeping the 
lightest tones for the centre part of the fruit, and a bright green- 
ish gold for the tuft at the extremity. Red of a dull hue may 
also be used on the stalks. If the fruit is worked in solid feather 
stitch, the stitches must be in the direction of the outlines— 
as indicated in the design. The outside lines might be of couched 
silk, as thick as a whole strand of filoselle, and edged with gold 
thread, or they may be rope or thick stem stitch, with a little 
fancy stitch worked beween them. 











EMBROIDERY BORDERS. 
(See February Number.) 


THESE three useful narrow borders can be applied to 
all kinds of table dra and to bureau covers. They may be 
worked solidly in satin stitch or feather stitch, or they may be 
merely outlined in stem stitch. The centres must in all cases 
be put in with French knots. Any delicate colors can be em- 
ployed in two shades either alone or in combination with green 


or goid for the stems and foliage. White outlined in gold is also 
much used for this kind of work and will stand many washings. 





BUTTON BUSH AND LILIES. (PLATE NO.1.) 


THIS study will require a half sheet of water-color 
paper that is 22x30. The surface of Whatman’s Imperial N. will 
suit it. There is no better way of stretching the paper than to 
tack it over a canvas. If a regular size, 14x20, is used for the 
purpose, the paper may be 22x17, and an inch margin may be 
left dry when the rest is sponged so that it will turn upall around 
for tacking. For the effects in this study it is not necessary that 
the paper be kept damp. If it is once thoroughly sponged on 
the back and stretched firm so that it will dry tight and even, it 
will take the colors without further dampening. Presuming that 
the outlines have been accurately sketched in, the washes may be 
prepared for the background and foreground. The tints of the 
former are considerably varied. Cobalt, light red, and gamboge 
are used in proportions to suit the different grays. As more 
warmth is called for, carmine and burnt Sienna are added. The 
leaves and flowers of the Button Bush (Cepha/anthus occidentalis) 
need not be sedulously spared when the light background wash is 
put on, except where two of the flowers at the right are much 
lighter. The lilies must be left intact that their bright local 
color may have a chance. The foreground needs, first, burnt 
Sienna washed on thinly with a few horizontal strokes. All the 
cast shadow will afterward need Payne’s gray. The jug also 
requires Payne’s gray upon light washes of burnt Sienna and 
carmine. For the greens, Antwerp or Prussian blue may be used 
with Indian yellow. The background washes will already have 
given them their light neutral tints. The lilies take first a wash of 
cadmium yellow, and, when dry, another wash of carmine. Their 
darkest tints require sepia mixed with carmine. This Wild 
Orange Lily (Zzlium Philadelphicum), having the segments of 
its perianth entirely distinct, needs to be painted more daintily 
than any of the cultivated lilies. The False Foxglove (Gerardia 
flava, is washed in with gamboge and shaded with sepia and 
carmine. The Button Bush flowers are painted with varying 
degrees of yellow ochre, burnt Sienna, pale green—made of 
cobalt and gamboge—and gray—made of cobalt, light red and 
gamboge. Use for the stems carmine and burnt Sienna shaded 
with sepia. Each head of flowers must be painted with scrupu- 
lous attention to light and shade and the location of the sur- 
rounding styles and stigmas; else disks instead of spheres, will 
be produced. For the benefit of those who have never seen this 
shrub, we will say that the flowers have a tubular corolla, and are 
densely aggregated in peduncled heads. It is rather a nice mat- 
ter to spare the thread-like styles that are relieved by dark colors 
as those each side of the jug are. Some copyists would erase the 
color ; others would resort to Chinese white. One of the little 
‘*tricks of art” may be practised to advantage in a case like this. 
A disk of paper cut large enough to cover a head, stigmas and 
all, may be fringed around to suit the length of the styles ; then, 
after as much of the fringe as will represent the spaces between 
the styles has been picked out, the disk of paper may be Jaid on 
the head while the dark wash is carried over. If the brush is 

d so as not to run under or to turn up the irregular pieces 
of fringe, they will preserve the light tint wherever they lie. 





ORANGES. (COLOR PLATE NO. 2.) 


WATER-COLORS.—To copy this study, first sketch the 
few outlines needed on heavy and rather rough paper. What- 
man’s Imperial R. is‘suitable. Sponge the paper thoroughly on 
the back, and stretch it by tacking or by confining with slides, 
The following palette will produce all the tints: rose madder, 
new blue, raw umber, raw Sienna, burnt umber, verte emeraude, 
cadmium yellow and cadmium orange. ‘Two pcols may be pre- 

red for the first thin washes : one of verte emeraude and a little 
cadmium yellow ; the other of rose madder and alittle cadmium 
yellow. All the upper part of the background, down to the 
oranges, and theextreme left side of it, may be washed over from 
the green pool. Then the right side of the background, and the 
eutire foreground may be washed from the pinkish pool. Both 
of these pools may be made to serve for the first fragmentary 
washes on the surface of the peeled orange. It is the greenish 
tint here that helps most to give the semi-transparent effect. 
This will be perceived if the study is viewed from a distance. 
The white on this surface and on the edges of the peel must be 
carefully spared. Now, a moderately thin wash of cadmium yel- 
low may be carried over the uncut orange, the outer surface of 
the peel belonging to the other, and the yellow reflections in 
the foreground. While this wash is damp, the dark tints of the 
background may be washed on so as to come up and meet it. 
For the general dark neutral tint, new blue and raw umber may 
be wet up in the green pool of color previously made. A large 
brush should be used to cloud this up against the pale green sur- 
face leftatthetop. The broken effect is obtained when the brush 
is not very fully charged. Before this general wash is dry, the 
warm shadows and the incidental touches of color should be laid 
in. Raw Sienna is used where the shadows are slight and warm ; 
burnt umber where they are heavier. Where they are blackish, 
on the right of fhe uncut orange, new blue and rose madder may 
be added, It is plainto see where new blue and umbers are re- 
quired, respectively, for incidental tints in the background and 
on the surface of the oranges. After a good general effect has 
been produced, the oranges may be finished by having cadmium 
orange touched lightly on, wherever it is apparent, with a 
rather scantily charged brush. It may bea large brush if it is 
skilfully handled. 

O1L CoLors,.—In this case, the palette need be varied but slight- 
ly. Whiteand Naples yellow may be used, and chrome green No. 
1 or yellow zinober green may take the place of verte emeraude. 
These colors areto be used first on the upper part of the back- 
ground ; then the green must give place to rose madder in com- 
ing down the right side of the canvas and across the foreground. 
The pinkish and greenish tints will unite to give the palest 
neutral, and they alternate with white on the surface of the peeled 
orange. The paler yellow of the oranges is made with cacmium 
and Naples yellow, and a very littledeep cadmium is required in 
finishing. When the light colors of the oranges have been laid 
in, the dark colors of the background are to be brought up around 
them and the warm shadows introduced. Raw Sienna, burnt 
umber?, and, at the right, new blue and rose madder are used here 
in the same order as in water-colors, The strong contrast be- 
tween the shadows and the contiguous lights near the centre of 
the picture must be faithfully preserved, else the whole effect will 
be weakened. As oils are more positive in their character, one 
must guard against crudeness when using them for a study like 
this. The greens must be kept well subdued in tone, the local 
color of the oranges must be carefully limited, and there must be 
no hard outlines. 

PasTEL.—Draw in the outlines with orange cadmium ; then 
cover with this color all the parts that are to be yellow. Put 
on over this some pinkish white for the lights and use cool gray 
for the shadows on the orange at the right. The same colors 
must be used on the other orange, and in addition some brown 
(over cadmium) for the dark shadows. For the white parts, use 
white, with touches of orange cadmium and some gray green, or 
green under light gray forthe shacows. For the table, repeat on 
a lower key the colors in the oranges.. A little gray should be 
worked over the other colors. For the background, use bright 
blue, some green, a little red, and over all these some rather 
dark gray. Do not try to imitate the accidents of the water- 
color, or to make your pastel study look like a water-color. 
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RIBBON PLATES. (COLOR PLATE NO. 3.) 


Azaleas (No. 10).. The rather peculiar shade of the 
flowers is obtained by using carnation No. 1 and mixing yellow, 
In the second painting, accent with orange red. In the leaves, use 
apple green, mixing yellow, grass green, yellow ochre and dark 

n No. 7. The ribbons should be made with orange red. 
Outline the whole with deep red brown. 

Narcissus (No. 11). For the flowers, use mixing yellow, dark 
green No. 7, dark blue and silver yellow (for centres). Outline 
with orange red. Paint the leaves with mixing yellow, chromium 
water green, grass green and yellow ochre. For the ribbons, 
put on a flat tint of silver yellow, shade with yellow ochre, and 
outline the whole with violet of iron. 

Primroses (No. 12). The flowers should be shaded with 
neutral gray; the ribbons and pink tint on the flowers require 
carnation No.1. For the foliage, set your palette with moss 
green, J., brown green and shading green No, 7. Outlineevery- 
thing delicately with red brown. 


SALVER IN REPOUSSE WORK. 


THE conventional flower and leaf design, No. 994, 
which was given in the February number of The Art Amateur, 
will form a good practice for the beginner in metal work. The 
whole design can be executed with one three-sixteenth tracing tool 
and a matting tool. Purchase a twelve-inch brass salver or tray. 
With a pair of compasses find the centre. Make a slight inden- 
tation with a French nail or centre punch. Whiten the surface 
of the metal with a gum made of dextrine and prepared chalk. 
When dry, place the design centre to centre. This can be done 
quite easily by placing a pin through the centre of the design. 
The transfer paper should first be gummed to the back of the de- 
sign, or, better, take some rouge and rub on the back. This will 
show up well on the white background. Remove the drawing 
and embed the salver in a composition composed of ten pounds 
of rosin, ten pounds of plaster of Paris, and three and a half 
pounds of lard. Heat the whole and stir it well together. Take 
an iron hoop two inches wide and slightly larger than the article 
to be chased. Place the salver face downward on a flat place, 


and put the ring round it, filling it with composition. When 
cold it is ready to be chased. Take the compasses and scribe a 
circle around the edge of the design, scarcely touching it. Scribe 
another about a quarter of an inch larger. These two circles 
should be the first to be chased. Trace the lines by rapidly tap- 
ping the tool and gliding it along at the same time. The edge 
of the tool must be slightly canted the way it is traversing. 
This will not be found difficult if the lines have been well scratch- 


edin. Next trace the outside of the design, working gradually 
toward the centre. This will keep the work flat. The last 
tracing should be the veins in the leaves and flowers. The mat- 


ting can now be put in between the design and inner circle. 
When finished, the salver can be broken out of the ring by tap- 
ping the ring with a hammer ; or it can be heated and removed, 
and any pitch that may adhere is easily wiped. off with news- 
paper or an old rag, and then with oil and rotten stone to give it 
a polish. Finish it with a clean rag. 





CARVED FRAME. 


THE pea seems suitable for adaptation to almost any 
material, yet it is very strange that this vegetable growth is so 
little used for decorative purposes. It cannot be that it lacks 
either beauty or character, for the growth is full of pleasing 
changes which are severely decorative. As it isa climber, the 
tendrils are important and valuable as an artistic feature, turning 
as they do around the stalk and leaves, and forming the most 
fantasticshapes. This ever-changing “ motif” is suitable for wood, 
brass, iron and flat decoration, its nature assisting the necessary 
treatment to suit each and every material. If its fitness be great- 
er for one more than another, it is perhaps for metal work. Some 
really beautiful foliated work of the kind for brackets, lamp pen- 
dants and grilles could be produced. The calyx, especially when 
on the pod, could be made very valuable either in a rounded 
form or beaten out flat as a relief to the oval-shaped leaves. The 
stem could be treated in an angular or flowing growth, fluted or 
rounded. The wood for the frame should be light in color, as 
gum wood or bass. A piece of board % of an inch thick (dress- 
ed), 10 inches wide and 6 feet 6inches long will make the frame. 
Saw two pieces 1 foot 10% inches long and 5% inches wide. Al- 


low for dressing. Cut two pieces 1 foot 414 inches long and 
3% inches wide. This will allow an opening of 17 inches by 
7@ inches. The opening can be enlarged according to the 
width of the material used. The fram- is dowelled together with 
3g-inch dowelling sticks. Lay the pieces of board already cut 
out on a table, the two narrow or side pieces opposite to each 
other. The top and bottom pieces are placed one end against 
the side piece, and the other sice piece coming under the top 
piece. To make this more explicit, mark the side or narrow 
pieces A at one end and B on the other end of one piece, and C 
and D on the otherends. Place the top piece against A at the 
side of the wood. Place the bottom piece under B. Now you 
will perceive that C goes under the top piece and D rests against 
the bottom piece. Keep the frame square, and mark off two 
lines across the joints 1% inches apart on the wide pieces and 1 
inch apart on the narrow pieces. Number them at their joints. 
Divide the thickness of the wood across the lines and bore }¢-inch 
holes 8 of an inch deep, to receive the dowelling sticks. These 
must be a driving fit. Mark off the corners and take the frame 
apart. Make a %-inch rabbit on the back of the four sides 
which is to receive the mirror. ‘The design should now be trans- 
ferred to the wood. Care, however, must be taken in laying it 
out, as any inequality detracts from the beauty of that which is 
intended to be regular. The ‘‘ motif’’ is tobe carved in relief, not 
deeper than % of an inch. Commence by making a trench not 
too close all around the design with a %&-inch gouge. Now with 
a flat firmer kurf or stab out all the outlines of the design. The 
background should next be removed, being kept flat and uniform. 
Cut under all parts that are concealed by others. Trim down 
the stems to their proper size. Be careful to cut away very little 
wood atatime. Notice how the leaves are attached tothe stems, 
Do not finish them abruptly, but make them belong to each other. 
The leaves and pods should now be modelled into permanent 
form, Put in the principal veins and lines in the leaves and pods. 
Imitate nature as closely as possible. Put in the serration on 
the edges of the leaves. Undercut and clean up the design, but 
take care to keep true to the form, A fine matting may be used 
forthe background. The work is now ready to be glued up, 
and receive a boiled oil or varnished finish. Should boiled oil be 
used and become sticky, wash the frame with kerosene and ap- 
ply the oil again. 














PALETTES FOR PAINTING IN OIL, WATER-COLORS, PASTELS AND MINERAL COLORS. 
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MINERAL COLORS. | 







































































‘ig | 
MINERAL COLORS. | 
OIL. WATER COLORS. ——_——_——_— PASTELS. OIL. WATER COLORS. PASTELS. 
7 ‘ Dresden. La Croix. Dresden. La Croix. 
_ _ —_—i— . - | 
| White. Chinese white. Pompadourred.|Carnation No.1. White(warmand coo!) || { . | White. j J Sky blue. 
Naples yellow. |Indian yellow. (Fl red. Carnation No.2. Cadmium (6 shades). || = Cobalt. Cobalt blue. Air blue. Sky blue. White. 
y Yellow ochre. |Venetian'red. (Ivory yellow. |Ivory yellow. —— yellow | | % Naples yellow. Cadmium Blue, green, Blue green. Light gray. 
¥ Light red. Indian red. Albert yellow. |Yellow for (7 shades). | « |Emerald green. yellow. gray for Gray. Light pink (some- 
{ BY Venetian red. | Vermilion. Chestnut brown| mixing. Yellow ochre | § |Light red. Verte emeraude flowers. times). 
& Indian red. ink madder. (Chocolate ‘Brown No. 108. | _ (7 shades). S Rose madder. 
S |Rawumber. /|Brown madder.|_ brown. Brown bitume. |Flesh tint (10 shades). ||| 
% | Raw sienna. Cobalt blue. venew fewwn. penew a? ee ¢ Seaton. = Se oe ee eens 
~ |Burnt sienna. ia. ellow brown, |Yellow ochre. ‘ermanent blue . , : 1 ; oo ree 
= | Vermilion. Vandyck brown) _ oregg yellow. |[ron violet. (8 shades). ss ey yellow. — —" py! yellow. ay ellow. bs hite(warmand cool) 
:* |Rose madder. [Yellow ochre, (Finishing Gray No. 1. |Carmine (7 shades). ai yonow oe See. y blue. stays. 
gq Vand yck brown| Lake. brown. Warm ICrimson lake 33 Light red. Cobalt blue. Dark gray for Ivory black. Pale pink. 
$ Ivory black. Gray for flowers|Greenish blue. |(10 shades) cobalt. G | White. Rose madder. Owers. 
SN |Cobalt. |Gray for flesh. |Black. (8 shades) raw umber. 
¢  |Fr. ultramarine |Brunswick (8shades) burntsienna “e = |Grays(warmand cool) 
s | | - >») 
& eed lake. | wae. {8 chads) cee .| . |Brown madder. Rose madder. Gray for flowers Sky blue. |Warm white. 
& green. g 4 ee na — blue. — Ivory black. Pink (shade of light 
| | (7 shades) purple. SS > |Naples yellow. admium ack. red). 
. llow. Sky blue. 
(6 shades) grass, cool | 31 3 — ye y 
} and warm. |e 
— — age — NS == I 8 bene 7 — es el 
Vermilion. Vermilion. Pompadour red.|Carnation No. 1.| Vermilion. ‘ . . : : ‘ " 
Rose madder. Pink madder. Flesh red. Carnation No. 2. Carmine—select the ee. ee i. Pm. Grays (many shades). 
Lips. |Madder lake. Gray for flesh. |Grays. correct tint. 2 [Ivory black. . a vory black. ite( warm and cool) 
Light red Finishing Iron violet. | 3S |Umbers. Umbers. black. | Blue (medium shade). 
‘tas : | | brown ‘Light red. Rose madder. Yellow (a little). 
ot sicsanaiilsardtl-ioaammmeniilled — '  |Yellow ochre. Red (a little). 
Strong |Madder lake. Indian red. | Finishing Iron violet. |Crimson lake, browns, Ps | White. 
Touches |Burnt sienna. |Cobalt. rown. Brown. | burnt sienna, dark } aaa p: 
| about |Vandyck brown|Indian yellow. | Dark brown. Blue. gray, hard pastels. nae we ‘lala oa pee 
Mouth, | Dark blue. | » ia 
| Nostrils | S |Lemon yellow. | __ vory yellow. Ivory yellow. |Lemon yellow. 
and | ed ¢ — Siennas. Nee ig red, street “ap Ne nar A shades). 
| | ‘3 |Rose madder. |Rose madder. /Flesh red. Carnation No.2. |Shade of lake. 
<m Fo | ae Se mo ss Yorum. “ ‘ Yellow for soate of matier 
| White. \Indian yellow. |Ivory yellow. {Ivory yellow. |Flesh tints, burnt yO |Cadmium. admium ang. ade of burnt sienna. 
— |Naplts yellow. {Venetian red. |Pompadour red.|Carnation No.1.| sienna tints, vermil- 8 White. yellow. | Warm white. 
Ci aioe | Vermilion. | Flesh red. Carnation No.2.| ion tints, cadmium 
_—s" Light red. tints, yellow tints. Kl 
: lIndian red, _|Indian red, Chocolate. Bitume. |Gray(warmand cool White. a : White. 
Rose umber. | lowered with! Yellow brown. |Browns. raw umber tints, |Cobalt. New blue. Air blue. Sky blue. Cobalt shades. 
General ; ; \Ivory black. Blue, green, Black. Permanent blue 
Black. cobalt. Chestnut. Brown No. 108. ay green tints, . - : 
Shadow |Brown madder Yellow brown. rowns, M Indigo. . | dark gray for |Sepia. shades. 
Tints. | Pink madder. $ |Cadmium. Cadmium |_ flowers. Carnation No.1.| Purples. | 
=e \Sepia . | 8 pose matter. - yallow. om red. Cogeation No.2. —! 
on — & aw umber. ose madder. ellow for imerald greens. 
Pai ee . ; F Light red. Raw umber mixing. Gray greens. 
s Umber. Vandyck brown Sepia. Browns. Browns (light and Q Ne te eg Geapclecsl 7s 
§ Sienna. ae a. a. |Emeral green | Yellow (light shades) 
Fey [ veniyek aouwn a |Terre verte. | Verte emeraude 
F White, ji Veliow ochre. recy yellow. avosy i. vanes tints, — —_ — 
‘ )Naples yellow. |Indian yellow. | Yellow brown. [Yellow brown. | Yellow tints. ‘ = = —_ —~ 
g w umber. |Yenetian red. |Chestout. —— ena 108, |Warm ainda = : el oe seen. —_- Yallow for . eye og 
; i SY . . greens, , 
& Burnt sienna. Sepia. _— oy itume, | 3s ‘Siennas. | eow. Fiat ing : mixing. white. 
BS F ‘ , Bm RE, ete silica =:2 Light red. |Rose madder. brown. \Iron violet. 
M - |Black. a Sepia. Sepia. | Blue (dark tint). Q Indigo. New blue. Dark blue. Brown green 
S| ‘3 |Umber. rk e. Brunswick Black. |Lake (dark tint). 
s 4 8 Naples yellow. | Indigo. black. ‘ete ~ Seas anaes | —_ 
Lett: - =e a 3 tl ener, Sepia. oe. x ye (emerald). } 
‘ } : inishi | “ |Vandyck brown Vandyck brown| Blue green. | Yellow brown. |Gray green. 
8 oe. k ol ced aos a — 3 & Vermilion. Vermilion. Finishing Carnations. Browns. 
3 —— : Dark brown : 5 2S \Cadmium. Cadmium | brown. [prenae yellow. |Grays, 
° 4 ts |Prussian blue. ane. Yellow aoe, Deep blue i. 
i ° ber oregg yellow.) green. |Blues. 
x | x Indian yellow ed um 
oe) z ate . ee Ss = russian blue. 
- '\Cobalt. Cobalt. Air blue. Sky blue. ° |Grays (warm and as, Be Org 
> | Vandyck brown Sepia. pia. | Black. cool), 
& |White. Black. Gray for flowers| Sepia. — Carmine. Rose madder. |Pompadour red. Cormines. White. 
ad | rowns. Indian red. Indian red. Finishing ron violet. | Lemon yellow shades. 
- ee “anny ee ~~ Vandyck brown Sepia. brown. |Sepia. Cadmium shades. 
. |Fr. ultramarine Cobalt. Air blue. Sky blue. Cobalt shades. Cadmiums. Cadmi : | Sepia. Orange yellow. | Yellow ochre shades. 
= (Grays. Sepia. Blue, green, Blue green. Permanent blue Rose madder. (Crimson lake. [Egg yellow. (Carnations. |Madder shades. 
= White. dark gray for |Gray. shades. Fr. vermilion. |Vermilion. |Fiesh red. |\Capucine red. |Lake shades. 
flowers. Blue gray shades. Siennas. Sienane. “ . Yellow for | Senne chadden. 
— gf RET et RF TPR * Oo ee Fr. ultramarine Fr. blue. bert yellow. | mixing. ermilion shades. | 
g |Umber. Vandyck brown|Vellow brown. | Yellow brown. | Umber. 3 Cobalt. New blue. | Air blue. ky blue. Cobalt shades. | 
3 Black. Sepia. |Chocolate. Brown bitume. | Lake. x Vermilion. Charcoal gray. | Dark blue. blue. Permanent blue | 
= | Light red. |Sepia. Sepia. Browns. : Chrome greens./Timber greens. | Brunswick Ivory black. shades. 
Fy & | White. S Lemon yellow. Lemon yellow. | black. |Grass — — green shades 
b ggecnas Mavta icin’ — - = Uh Sa" Sa y Indian yellow. Indian yellow. onquil yellow. Gray green es. 
Q - |Cobalt. Cobalt. \Gray for flowers|Gray. Cool and warm grays. White. hinese white. [Ivory yellow. foes pusple. Grays(warmand cool) 
> |Light red. Sepia. |Brunswick Black. Blue. Umbers. Umbers. | Silver yellow. | Browns. 
& |Gray. | black. } Mauve. Indigo. Relief white. [Brown green. |Purples. 
» | White. Emerald green. Verte emeraude!| Vellow brown. |Golden violet. 
a SS ; vt , nae i oO cept . Ivory black. Ivory black. Gray for flowers ret green. 
wg jIvory Black. | Indigo. |Brunswick |Black. Brown madder. Brown madder.| Black green. 
8 Burnt sienna. ae. sepia, Sepia. 1] Blue n. Deep red brown 
s | pia. |Sepia. | Chocolate. 
& | | | 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 
















Sa TAT ly ata h 
ay rao taeS ESTAS 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


CRA YON PORTRAITURE. 


J. H. G.—A solar print is an enlarged copy of a 
photograph made from a smaller picture, and procu y long 
exposure to the sun through a strongly magnifying lens. The 
paraphernalia for such process is not included in the outfit of the 
amateur photographer, béing both cumbersome and expensive. 
Several of the large photographing establishments make a spe- 
cialty of solar prints, and artists send such work to them to be 
done. The print should be made in very light tones on rather 
rough crayon paper, and should be only used as a guide to the 
drawing proper. In fact, artists do not finish up drawings over 
the solar print, but if it should be necessary to use one, transfer 
the outlines to the ordinary crayon paper and proceed in the 
usual method, merely using the print as a guide to keep the like- 
ness. No medium is used to deepen the tones in the shadows, 
the sufficient depth being obtained by judicious use of the crayon 
point, as taught in the methods publi by The Art Amateur. 


J. E. S., East St. Louis.—If the crayon portrait is to 
be framed under giass, it is just as well not to use fixative, as 
unless it is very carefully put on, it may spot the paper. The 
usual method of applying fixative is by blowing it through an 
arrangement of glass tubes or atomizer, one end of which is 
placed in the bottle of liquid, and the other in the mouth. Care 
should be taken not to bring the atomizer too near the drawing. 
Colored crayons or pastels should not be fixed, but are always 
framed with glass. 


A. B. C.—There is no advantage whatever in the 
chamois stump for shading crayon drawings; on the contrary, it 
is to be avoided, as its tendency is to produce a woolly texture in 
the shadows. The paper stump is decidedly preferable, and 
when properly handled will give a flat, even tone which is most 
desirable. This method is taught by the best art schools of 
Europe and America. 


W. W. A.—In, finishing a crayon portrait, the only 
‘* blenders” necessary are a clean paper stump and a piece of 
clean soft cotton rag. The Art Amateur has in hand and will 
soon publish an article on crayon portraits, which will give in 
detail the method for which you ask. 


F. S. T.—(1) It was mot a mistake. In sharpening 
crayon or charcoal stick, you should hold it upside down, cutting 
in the reverse way of sharpening a lead-pencil. By this means 





you will avoid breaking the crayon or charcoal stick. (2) ‘‘ Crayon, 


Conté” is named after a French chemist. It is made of lamp- 
black and very fine clay, and then baked. ‘‘ No. 1” is hard, ‘* No. 
2’’is soft, and ‘‘ No. 3” very soft, suitable only for shading. 


H. F., B. E. J., and “ A STUDENT.”—An article on 
Portraiture in Crayon, by Mr. Frank Fowler, will be begun in The 
Art Amateur next month. 


A. J. P.—A good fixatif for crayon drawings is made 
by dissolving two drams of isinglass in a pint of water, and add- 
ing to this two pints of spirits of wine. The fluid is applied to 
the back of the picture by means of a brush, which, being dipped 
in it, the hair is bent back, and by being allowed to recover itself 
by its own elasticity, distributes the liquid very equally. 





CHURCH EMBROIDERY HINTS. 
ANTE P., Quebec.—(1) For alms-bags the pome- 


granate, in raised gold work, with the open centre in embroidery 
of feather-stitch is very suitable. The conventional artichoke, in 
silk and gold mixed, or outlined with gold; a single spray of 
passion-flower or any of the usual forms of the sacred monogram 
would also be appropriate. Where it is possible to have alms- 
bags in only one color, it is better to have them of red velvet. 
(2) The pomegranate border design given in The Art Amateur 
this month, and the designs for embroidered book-covers in a 
recent number will supply you with the motives. (3) Feather- 
stitch is most suitable for church embroidery, it being very dura- 
ble. The gold work is all ‘‘ couched.’’ In a pomegranate design 
the outside of the fruit is sometimes worked in basket-stitch ; in 
the same manner the cross or the letters of the monogram may 
be in raised gold work, or a simple diaper-stitch may be used. 
It is very usual where there is a central medallion bearing the 
monogram or cross to have it on a ground of silk, and transfer 
the whole medallion on to the velvet of the frontal. This saves 
the working-in of the ground, and has much the same effect. 





MODELLING IN CLAY. 


S. B. F., Toronto.—There is no reason why you 
should not teach yourself such modelling, especially as you seem 
to have a fair knowledge of drawing. The materials required 
are few and simple, the chief of them being, of course, the clay. 
There are two kinds of clay used : stoneware clay, which is easy 
+ to keep wet and in good working condition—this being the kind 
you need—and terra-cotta clay, which is stiff and strong, and 
adapted chiefly for work which can be rapidly completed. Both 
kinds can be bought at any pottery. Your next requirements are 
a modelling stand, a modelling board, a sponge for wetting the 
clay, a pair of calipers and a few other small tools, which can be 
had at any artists’ materials dealer’s. The fingers, however, are 
always the best modelling tools. Mechanical ones should be used 
as little as possible. For a first lesson in modelling, a cast of a 
hand or foot, procurable at little cost of any cast-maker or dealer 
in artists’ materials, affords the most serviceable subject. Hav- 
ing obtained this, take a board of convenient size and put the cla 
upon it somewhat in the shape of the object to be copied, whic 
we will suppose to be a foot. Block your subject in roughly— 
using measurement to guide you whenever you are uncertain as 
to proportion—in square planes or flats. Make one plane in the 
centre, from the top of the instep to the toes, then a simple square 
plane on the outside and a broader flat on the inside ; block the 
ankle in four planes, front, sides and back of each toe in three 
planes, and so on. When you have mastered this, you can pro- 
ceed to the more difficult portions of the body, working in the 
same manner. Casts of the eyes, nose, mouth, and so on, can 
all be bought for this purpose. In copying, be careful to block 
in everything very squarely, and to be accurate in the measure- 
ments. correct measurement in a cast is like an outline in a 
drawing—it is the backbone of the work. 


THE SICK PUPPY. 


AMATEUR, Shrewsbury.—The palette given in our 
February number can be u for a copy in water-colors. If 
Chinese white is used on the cradle, the background tints 





should “g ej over to show between the lines the same 
asin oils; but if depending entirely upon trans mt color, 
a pale wash of cadmium must be put aap Sng and this may be 
— to give the lights when laying the darker tints in place. 
he latter process will require much more time and care, es 
cially where there is fine work like that on the top of the rhe 
Unless the copy be made in gouache, it is not advisable to use 
Chinese white on any of the other lights, but to depend upon 
sparing the white paper. It will not be necessary to keep the 
paper damp while working, but the washes of the background 
should not be allowed to dry before the soft outlines like thoseof 
the dog and cat receive some general coloring. There would be 
no difficulty in painting a study like this on a solid sketch block 
or mounted paper, if one wanted to get rid of the trouble of 
dampening and stretching an ordinary sheet. Hard lines may be 
avoided everywhere by bringing colors upon or against each 
other before they have had time to dry. 





APPLIQUE WORK. 


N. W. A., Sweet Springs, Mo.—Your question is not 
very clear, but by appliqué work, we suppose you refer to the 
French transfer designs for silk, satin and other fabrics. If so, 





MONOGRAMS. 


(SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR CORRESPONDENTS.) 


the painting is fastened on to the material by means of a thin coat 
of varnish specially made for the purpose. The varnish is put on 
the picture and allowed to becume tacky (sticky); then it is pressed 
on to the silk by rubbing, until it adheres smoothly. The back 
of the picture should be dampened with water before being well 
and firmly rubbed. Carefully lift the paper, and, if properly done, 
the picture will be clearly transferred from the paper to the fabric. 
For china painting the pictures are differently prepared so as to 
stand the usual firing, and the process of transferring is also 
somewhat different. hen done, it is in effect printed china 
and of little value compared to hand painting. As a rule, it can 
be distinguished at a glance, 





ENAMEL PAINTING ON FEWELRY. 


A. F.—(1) To use enamel on jewelry “as a paint” it 
must be first ground to a fine powder, then made into a paste 
with lavender oil. The mixture is thinaed out as required for use. 
If a ground of white enamel be first laid on with fondant, and 
fired, enamel colors may then be used on it like china colors. 
China colors do not prove satisfactory in enamel work, the firing 
of which demands extraordinary heat (‘‘ grand feu”). (2) The fine 
dead finish on articles of jewelry is obtained by applying to the 
piece when finished a solution of hydrofluoric acid, or the piece 
may be exposed to the fumes. 





OIL PAINTING QUERIES. 


“ How can I use asphaltum with safety in glazing ?” 
writes H. S., on. You cannot, 


BEGINNER, Toledo.—To paint on Academy board 
prime with a heavy underpainting of warm gray tint, using white, 
yellow ochre, a little ivory black, and burnt Sienna mixed with a 
little turpentine. Put this on with a flat bristle-brush, and when 
thoroughly dry rub down the surface with fine sand-paper, slightly 
dampened with clear water. You will thus procure an excellent 
foundation to paint upon, and will not be troubled with the spotty 
effect you mention, which was probably caused by the white 

wder. Oil paints will sometimes dry in dull spots, but this can 

remedied by applying a little poppy oil before painting again. 
If the picture or sketch is entirely finished, the colors may be 
brought out permanently by using Soehnée’s French retouching 
varnish. Before priming your Academy board, be careful to dust 
off the white powder often left on the surface from the packing. 


STUDENT.—It is considered excellent practice to begin 
painting in oils by copying a plaster cast, following the color of 
the model as closely as possible. The mask of the familiar 
Agrippa de Gabies will afford a simple first lesson. Only 
three colors are necessary—white, raw umber and black. A very 
little raw umber with the white will give the general hue of the 
cast ; black and white will give the cool tint between the light and 
shadows, and the shadows may be finally warmed, if they require 
it, by a slight glaze of raw umber. The next step usually is 
still-life painting, as fruit, shells, utensils and drapery. For a 
palette, use permanent blue, white, yellow ochre, raw Sienna, 
vermilion, Indian red, lake, Antwerp blue, burnt Sienna, burnt 
umber, and ivory black. When you come to portrait painting the 
same palette may be used with the addition of brown red and 
asphaltum. 


Mrs. J. S., Providence.—Your difficulty in varnishing 
seems to be merely that of lack of practice. It is right to use 
alcohol in thinning the varnish, but the streakiness comes from 
not passing over the surface of the picture with sufficient rapidity, 
and with a uniform amount of varnish in thebrush. Prepare the 
varnish with care, and revarnish with a broad, soft bristle brush, 
passing it quickly across the canvas from side to side, or from top 
to bottom. Light red cannot be made satisfactorily by combin- 
ing other colors; it is better to buy it in tubes. Antwerp blue is 
sharper and more crude than permanent blue, and should not be 
substituted for it. 





INTERIOR DECORA TION. 


M. E., Topeka.—For parlor with northeasterly ex- 
posure, you will probably find it best to use dull gold but sparing- 
ly with tones of brown. Yellows and browns would be better in 
the papering. For carpet, we would recommend something with 
predominating hues of light reddish brown and orange. Hang- 
ings in copper-colored or olive materials. If woodwork is oak 
or other warm wood, better not paint it ; but pine or white wood 
might be treated with Cabot’s or other good enamel paint in 
light terra-cotta. Your large couch with silk cushions will look 
well, of course, if done in some good color—terra cotta, tan or 
tapestry blue. For bedroom over parlor, with blue-gray carpet, 
you can geta paper of warm green figure on buff ground, and 
for this room upholster lounge in blue-gray carpet or corduroy. 
If you prefer the ingrain papers, you can still follow our color 
scheme, or use plain neutral orange for parlor and plain golden 
green for bedroom. Enamelled buff or plain cherry for bed- 
room furniture. If the ordinary over-mantel and mirror is ob- 
jectionable in parlor, you can use a framed picture or framed 
tapestry, and use a shelf-cover with short metal fringe. 


M. E. L.—You can probably help the low effect of 
your parlor (8 feet, 6 inches high) by using one of the pretty 
papers which show vertical stripes, in alternate pale and deep 
shades of rose, buff or light apple green, with bunches of flowers 
= over the stripes. Use 2-inch picture moulding, placed a 
ew inches below cornice. Use cream enamelled moulding, with 
little gilding. Whatever colors are used for the wall, the ceiling 
should be papered in pale blue ingrain, a slightly yellowish blue. 
Paint a few lines of warm gray on the ceiling about 15 inches 
from the cornice. For northeast bedroom try orange and salmon 
tones for paper and decorations. 


E. H., Michigan City, Ind.—You can have old painted 
woodwork scraped down and then refinished. We would sug- 
= only single color treatment for the trim of each room. That 
or the parlor could be buff (not the common ‘‘ cream’’) enamel ; 
and you could employ old rose and lavender in the decorations of 
ceiling and frieze, in wall-coverings and upholstery. Carpet in 
light fawn, light warm green and floral pattern. For the music- 
room, the pale, neutral green you prefer can be employed for the 
finish of the woodwork and supplemented with soft browns, 
golds and silver gray in decorations, carpet, hangings, etc. 


M. H.—In the sketch on page 104 one solution is 
offered of your vexing problem of transforming a city hallway of 
the dark ages into a thing of beauty, at a modest.outlay. The 
old floor level has been broken by using the first few steps of the 
original ascent as an approach to a raised platform seen in the 
background, where the stair springs up in a direction contrary to 
the discarded order of things. The parlor door is in the fore- 
ground, although not seen in the picture, and access is given to 
the dining-room by.means of a descent in the remoter background, 
The ancient gloom of paint has been replaced by a vaulted ceiling 
and a wall of wood enamelled in a subdued yellow tone, touched 
with gold in the mouldings and carvings. The screen supports a 
semicircular pediment treated in plaster in the same yellowish 
tone with touches of gold. The enrichment in the pediment may 
be modelled stucco or painted tapestry. The tunnel vault of the 
ceiling is grounded in deep purplish, grown out of which a deli- 
cate relief ornamentation glimmers again with only touches of 
gold. The ornament, wood or plaster, is to be rendered with 
precision, and the gilding everywhere is to be applied with that 
reasoned restraint which gives the sense of united richness and 
refinement. The curved ceiling may be easily adjusted to the 
usual heights of doors, and its form will not only banish the dis- 
mal shadows which haunted the older hall, but will give also to 
the height of the hall an elegance of proportion which never 
entered the wise head of the original architect. 


A FRIEZE OF BIRDS, 


(See page 38, January number.) 


ALICE.—This design may be adapted for a frieze in 
the following manner: The section of wall shown, on which the 
birds are standing, is extended to any length desired by extend- 
ing the opening on either end till they are about three inches in 
length ; then carry the line of the wall up again to the first level, 
and let it run along for about seven inches, as shown in the orig- 
inal design where the birds are sitting. In repeating the birds, 
carry the design from left to right, so that the line of the bird’s 
wing on the left will lie naturally across the necks of the two 
heads on the extreme right. The head in the left-hand corner 
will fit in naturally between these ends, and you will thus have 
a charming arrangement for a continuous design. The sky line 
above the birds’ heads may be extended to an inch higher if pre- 
ferred ; this will give greater space, and make the frieze more 
important. If fora large room, this will be more effective if the 
following arrangement of colors be observed : 
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Make the sky a deep blue at the top, shading to a lighter tone 
behind the shoulders. The wall should be a light, warm stone 
color, rather yellowish in quality, especially in the shadows. 
Paint the birds light brown, with grayish yellow breasts, shading 
to light red at the throat. A touch of brownish red is seen on 
the heads, and on the tips of the wing and tail feathers. The 
beaks should be yellow, and the eyes reddish yellow, with black 
centres. The brown tones of the feathers should be largely 
qualified with gray, so as to harmonize with the stone wall be- 
neath: Begin by carefully drawing in the birds in outline upon 
the canvas, using burnt Sienna and turpentine ; after the com- 
position is arranged to your satisfaction then paint the sky, using 
the following colors: Antwerp blue, white, a very little light cad- 
mium, madder lake, and the least quantity of ivory black. For 
the birds use bone-brown, yellow ochre, light red and a little 
permanent blue with white. In the reddish touches add madder 
lake. Paint the breasts with light red, madder lake, yellow 
ochre and white, qualified by alittle raw umber. In the shadows 
add burnt Sienna and permanent blue; yellow ochre and cad- 
mium, with white and raw umber, are used for the beaks. This 
design may be applied with excellent effect to the frame of a 
mirror, or can be utilized in water-colors to decorate a russia 
leather portfolio. For wall decoration, or painting on leather, 
use turpentine only as a medium ; if on canvas, the usual prepara- 
tion of oil and siccatif must be mixed with the colors, 





TREATMENT OF CONNECTING ROOMS. 


NEw SUBSCRIBER, Piedmont, Mo.—Scheme for two 
connecting rooms in small house. First—Library : Woodwork 
medium oak, satin finish. Ceiling painted in distemper light 
warm olive, with all-over pattern in soft yellow and some touches 
of gold in the pattern. If cornice is plaster, paint in olive. No 
frieze. Lay ingrain paper on walls, showing rich tapestry design 
(old_leather pattern), olive or deep orange on Sienna yellow 
ground. In hangings and curtains try plain tan-colored stuffs, 
with rich borders or appliqués on centres. Bookcase may be 
hung with leather curtains stained olive and ornamented with cord 
embroidery. Carpet of mixed olive and tan. 

Second—Dining Room : Woodwork in medium cherry, lustre 
less finish. Panel ceiling into spaces twenty-four inches square 
by means of two-inch wood strips finished as cherry. Decorate 
panels in light Venetian red ground, with open gilded pattern laid 
on flat. Bring out intersections of wood strips by means of 
copper bosses. Frieze sixteen inches deep, made up of gilt nails 
driven into plaster and worked into an interlacing ‘‘Celtic’’ or 
‘* Romanesque” pattern. Ground of frieze should be light Vene- 
tian red. Walt in deeper red ingrain paper, without figure. 
Carpet in soft neutral reds, browns and yellows. Hangings of 
golden brown or light wine-colored stuffs. A pleasing decoration 
for portiéres would be to use small gilt brass rings sewed on in 
diaper fashion. 


THE LEGITIMATE USE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


H. S. T.—As we have often pointed out, there can be 
no reasonable objection to the use of photography by artists. It 
is only the abuse of it which is to be condemned. There is little 
danger of photography being used too much in painting. To 
avail one’s self of the use of the camera in any legitimate way, one 
must have artistic perception, tact and experience. In cases of 
arrested motion, or of a pose difficult for a model to sustain even 
for a few minutes, the value of photographic aid is evident ; but 
this does not imply, of course, that the living model may, in any 
case, be dispensed with altogether. In the open air, the artist 
need not be reminded how, by means of camera, he may be 
saved valuable time, and how his memory may be refreshed for 
the future working up of his rough sketches. Let him, by all 
means, if he desires to do so, photograph clouds, trees and bits 
of foreground, a flock of sheep or a herd of cattle, picturesque 
costumes and what not—not to copy into his pictures, but as 
memoranda only. In portrait painting, it is an excellent plan to 
bring in photography as an aid to get the sitter and his friends 
to decide on the most familiar and natural-looking pose. For 
book and periodical illustrating, photography is largely used as 
an aid to the draughtsman, who often, to save time and insure 
accuracy in details, draws overa “ silver print,’”’ the photographic 
image on which is subsequently removed by a bath of bichlorate 
of mercury. For artistic work in genre subjects this would be 
unsuitable, if only for the reason that correct perspective is 
impossible under such circumstances ; but drawing over a silver 
print is common by some in portraiture even for the best maga- 
zines, and in architectural views and interiors nearly all pen 
drawings are reproduced in that way for illustrations in period- 
icals. Wedo not commend such work to the art student. On 
the contrary, we warn him that he should be a first-class 
draughtsman before he attempts doing anything of the sort ; 
and, be the reason for doing so what it may, he should never 
forget that, in drawing over a silver print, he is working like an 
artisan and not like an artist. 








“ DEER IN THE SNOW.” 


S. F. T., “ SUBSCRIBER,” and others ask for direc- 
tions for painting in oils the ‘‘ Deer in the Snow’’ published as 
the frontispiece to The Art Amateur for October, 1891. It will 
be safe for the average copyist to take a canvas measuring about 
twice the number of inches each way of our engraving of the 
picture ; that will be 18x12, and will give four times the area. It 
may be lined off in squares that are six inches across, to facilitate 
accurate outlining. Corresponding squares are to be lined off on 
the study—the same number, each measuring three inches across, 
If necessary, the two in which the deer come mostly may be 
divided in four squares each. Now study the picture to decide 
as to the direction of the light and its character. Local color, 
like the white on some portions of the deer and the white bark 
on the nearest birch tree, must not be mistaken for light. The 
antlers of the buck have no misleading local color, neither has 
the side of hishead. There is plenty of light on the latter, and 
it must come from a point nearly vertical, to touch as it does. 
The same with the antlers; it is plain to beseen that the light on 
them comes from a high point. The same may be said, too, of 
the back and rounded body of the doe. The upper sides of some 
branches of trees show white, which may be light or may be 
lodged snow ; it is not necessary to take this in consideration ; 
the other unmistakable lights are sufficient to judge from. Now 
regarding the character or tone of the light. If it were from a 
clear sky there would be shadows—nct long shadows, as the sun 
is high, but shadows, for instance, under the bodies of the deer. 
It is safe to conclude that the sun is hidden ; and as there are no 
cloud forms, there is doubtless a gray sky, a light gray sky ; for 
its tone is not far removed from that of the white snow itself. 
Now with a gray sky diffusing whitish light, leafless trees show- 
ing little but umber-like tints, and some remnantsof sere, frost- 
stricken vegetation appearing above the snow, it is easy to see 
what palette is aeeded for the landscape. It should be set with 
white, cobalt, Naples yellow, raw umber, and ivory black for the 
sky, the snow and the lights. No other colors will be needed 
for the trees except Vandyck brown in the deep shadows. The 
line of vegetation in the middle distance and the straggling bits 
in the fo und will want the same, with the addition of raw 
Sienna aa yellow ochre where actual leafage remains. Against 
this cold landscape the bright, warm deer appear in strong re- 


lief. Yet their coats harmonize with the tones of the wooded 
background; only one more color need be added for them—that 
is, burnt umber. Thesky and the distant trees should be painted 
first, and at one time, while all the color is fresh. Broad, flat 
bristle brushes will give the effect of fine, bare branches coming 
against the sky. Little sable brushes may be used where tree 
trunks show definitely, and again where single branches come 
out as they do from the trees that are near by. The white can- 
vas should be left intact around the bodies and legs of the deer 
until they have had their first painting, which may be done with 





thin burnt umber for the general coloring, and Vandyck brown 
in the darkest shadows. The lights may be brought out by re- 
moving color with a dry brush. It will be easy for many to get 
a pair of antlers to paint after; and in the winter almost every 
market exhibits venison with the furry coat attached. It will be 
well to take a good look at this. The coloring of the doe is less 
varied than that of the buck; there is not so much of the tan 
within and not so much of the light gray on the outer surface of 
the hair. Both are moreneutral. When the first painting of the 
two deer is dry, the landscape may be finished. The white for 
the snow-covered foreground must be constantly qualified with 
black, cobalt and raw umber. It will be easy to do this in fol- 
lowing out the gradations of shade and the glimpses of vegeta- 
tion. When all this isdry, the deer are to be rubbed over with 
poppy oil preparatory to finishing their coats. White, yellow 
ochre and Vandyck brown may be mixed to make a light gray, 
and applied with a thin, flat bristle brush to all the distinct lights. 
Then a neutral tint made of Naples yellow, black and cobalt 
may be used to unite these lights with the shadows, and to cool 
surfaces that retire from the eye. The yellow ochre in the first 
instance and the Naples yellow in the second may be used more 
freely upon the buck than upon the doe, as his coloring is warm- 
er. There must be no appearance of solidity about this last 
painting ; it must allow the warm undertint to remain somewhat 
apparent, as if one could see into the hair. If a copy were made 
in water-colors, the lights and half tints on the deer would be 
produced first, with thin washes of sepia and cobalt ; then the 
dark shades would be laid in with raw Sienna, raw umber and 
sepia. The palette for the landscape would be the same as for 
oils after leaving out white and substituting cadmium yellow for 
Naples, and sepia for Vandyck brown. Likewise the sky, the 
distance, the deer, the middle distance, and the foreground would 
be painted in the same succession. 





PYROGRAPHY. 


KANSAS SUBSCRIBER.—Wood for pyrography needs 
no special preparation beyond being planed quite smoothly. For 
a small flower design deep burning is not desirable. It is a mat- 
ter of choice whether you burnthe background or leave it un- 
touched. In the first case the flowers show light on the burned 
ground ; in the second, which is the easier plan, the design comes 
out dark on the plain light wood. The use of twoor three coats 
of French polish applied with a soft brush is a quick method of 
polishing. For further particulars about varnishing, we refer you 
to our answer given to a correspondent on this subject in the 
February number of The Art Amateur. 





CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 

Mrs. M. E. H., Cedar Rapids.—You are right in 
supposing that the dull ivory tint similar to that on Royal 
Worcester ware is obtained bythe use of gouache color. The 
preparation employed is generally known as ivory vellum for 
grounding. Different vendors put it up under various names, 
but it is in effect the same thing, and may be depended on if re- 
ceived from any reliable firm. We are, however, inclined to 
advise amateurs to ask for it ready ground and in a moist condi- 
tion. It saves much trouble when used in this form, needing only, 
if too thick and paste like, to be re-mixed with a little copaiba oil 
and spirits of turpentine, and can be thinned in this way to the 
proper consistency. If bought in powder it needs grinding for a 
very long time with the same vehicles already mentioned, until 
perfectly smooth and of a cream like texture. It is applied to the 
china, as in other tinting, with abroad flat brush, and is afterward 
blended, until quite even and apparently dry, with a pad made by 
covering some cotton wool with a piece of soft, fine old cambric 
or silk. Ivory white ware takes the vellum tint much better than 
French china ; the hard glaze of French china does not absorb the 
tint in the same way as the softer glaze, and the china is therefore 
apt to shine through unless two coats of vellum are applied, It 
is possible to put on a second coat before firing if the piece is 
dried hard in an oven before the second application ; but there is 
a risk of dragging off the under painting when the work is 
attempted by unpractised hands. 


Mrs. B., Anguilla, Miss.—(1) You might use a faint tint 
of yellow ochre as a ground tint for the jonquil ribbon plate, but it 
would come up a little brighter than the copy. (2) You can obtain 
an exquisite pale lavender tint by adding a little deep blue green 
to light violet of gold. A very delicate lavender can also be made 
by mixing ultramarine blue with purple No. 2. (3) Yes, you 
should mix the colors on your palette with a palette knife, thin- 
ning them slightly with turpentine or spirits of lavender. The 
latter is to be preferred, because it does not dry up so quickly as 
turpentine. (4) Carnation No. 2 can be used instead of No. 1 
in most cases, but it is not quite so delicate. (5) Certainly, yel- 
low and purple will fire close together, as in painting pansies. It 
is, however, obvious that they should not be mixed on the palette, 
because purple is the complementary color to yellow, and one 
tint would neutralize the other. 


NINA B.—Hancock’s mineral water-colors can be ob- 
tained of A. Sartorius & Co., 28 Barclay Street, New York. The 
Dresden water-colors are kept by D. Marsching & Co., 27 Park 
Place, and other large firms. The mineral water-colors are quite 
as reliable as the oil colors, and fire at the same heat. Only water 
is used with them and a medium sold for the purpose, which gives 
them a slight body and renders them easier to work with. Water- 
colors require a great deal of drying between each painting, and 
can in this way be worked up for one firing. It is not generally 
known that they can be used in conjunction with oil colors—that 
is, alternately. For instance, when a first wash in water-colors 
is dry and is painted into with oil colors, there is no fear of drag- 
ging up the color beneath, When the oil paint is dry then the water- 
colors can again be reverted to, and so on, until a high state of 
finish can be obtained with only one firing. 


P. H. H.—To give you a full list of colors, with the 
effects of firing on each, and the approximate cause would occupy 
two or three columns of our paper. You should take experiences 
such as you quote ‘fora guide in the application of the colors. 
For ifstance, as you have discovered the pure yellows fire up 
strongly, then paint them a degree paler than you wish them toap- 
pear when burned in. On the other hand, yellow ochre must be 
put on somewhat heavily, because it always fires out a great deal. 
You can profit by this and similar knowledge without seeking 
the precise reason for it, because you cannot do anything to ob- 
viate the varied results of burning on individual colors. Yellow 
brown does not quite take the place of yellow ochre. When fired, 
it is a much softer color; it also has a tendency to fire out. An 
excellent shadow color for bright yellows can be made by mixing 
silver yellow and ivory black, adding a touch of deep blue green. 


A. R. M.—If your colors remain dull and are liable 
to rub off, it must be that on each occasion the china was under- 
fired, and the colors were not fused into the glaze. Why did you 
add flux and fat oil to the colors? It is both undesirable and un- 
necessary. The Lacroix tube colors are already fluxed and mixed 
with oil. If tod thick, a little lavender oil, which partakes of the 
nature of a spirit, is as good as anything, for thinning. Turpen- 
tine also answers the purpose, but has the disadvantage of drying 
up too quickly through rapid evaporation. When tinting, add a 
little flux to the color and you will improve the glaze and secure 
a more even tint. Cooley’s tinting oil and about as much turpen- 
tine, added to the pigments, makes a most reliable mixture for 
tinting, and one very pleasant to work with. Nothing less than 
rose heat in firing will bring up a good glaze and properly secure 
the mineral paints. 


M. E. J., Steubenville, O.—The vellum tint is the 
prope: thing to use on china in order to give it the dull Royal 
Worcester effect, and if the colors generally sold in powders pre- 
pared for this style of work are employed for painting over the 
vellum they will certainly also fire up opaque and dull. If the 
Lacroix colors are painted over a vellum tint they will come up 
with a gloss. You gain a much more opaque effect by having the 
vellum tint fired first before putting on the design ae work- 
ing over it than is possible by scraping the tint off within the 
lines of the drawing. 


O. G. R., Waverly, W. Va.—The matter is optional 
as to whether the same design be carried through the whole table 
service or decorated in sets. We think the variety obtained in 
following the latter method would be pleasing, but we recommend 
a harmony of coloring and character in the designs chosen 
throughout, The tea-plates must match the cream-jug, sugar- 
bowl and cups and saucers. With regard to the dinner plates, 
we would suggest an appropriate design of fish and sea-weed, or 
shells, coral anemones and sea-weed for the fish plates ; the meat 
plates might have floral subjects, the dessert plates fruit designs ; 
the tea-set might have butterflies and other insects introduced, 
with floral sprays other than those used for the dinner plates. 
The butter plates or any part of the service remaining on the 
table could have foliage or ferns only painted on them, 


B. A. E., “ STUDENT,” F. J.—(1) Flux consists of the 
same materials as glass—sand, borax and lead. It acts at once on 
both the colors and the china, and causes them to combine. For 
ordinary painting and shading no extra flux is needed, there being 
sufficient already in the paints. For tinting, however, it is neces- 
sary to add one third flux to two thirds of the color used, in ad- 
dition to a little tinting oil and turpentine. (2) Gold should be 
put on and fired before any of the overglaze colors are used, as it 
requires a stronger heat than they will stand. 


S. F., Melbourne.—Your request for the “ formula 
for preparing your own gold for china painting from gold coin, 
as you have heard that it is prepared in the great ceramic works,” 
comes too late for answer this month. To describe the process 
would take up more space than we can spare now, In our next 
issue you will find full information on the subject. 
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3 -1C TURES owned by one col- 
} lector only were the novelty at 
the first monthly exhibition at the 
Union League Club, under the 
auspices of the new Art Com- 
mittee. It wasa happy choice to 
identify this with the instructive 
array of canvases, chiefly of early English 
painters, that have been brought together 
by Mr. W. H. Fuller. Such a showing 
of the work of Constable has not been 
seen in New York before, and the interest 
in this was greatly enhanced by the addi- 
tion of landscapes by John Crome (com- 
monly known as “Old Crome,” to distin. 
guish him from his son), of John Sell Cot- 
man, Thomas Barker, of Bath, and Richard 
Wilson. In Mr. Fuller’s tastefully com- 
’ piled catalogue, which, by the way, con- 
; tributed much to the popular interest in 
the exhibition, the magic name of Gains- 
borough appears four times, either as landscape or 
figure painter, while that of his rival in portraiture, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, is represented by three pictures. We 
will consider the latter first, 

None of the three portraits appears to have been 
painted so early as the founding and Sir Joshua's elec- 
tion as President of the Royal Academy. Perhaps the 
latest is the “Duchess of Ancaster.” In this the 
drapery and an arm and hand are merely sketched in. 
As is well known, Sir Joshua seldom painted the acces- 
sories of his pictures, but generally turned them over to, 
“drapery Toms,” who made a specialty of “finishing” 
the work of busy painters more prosperous than him- 
self. Was it intended to do so in this case, or did My 
Lady not like her likeness and induce the artist to re-. 
paint heron a new canvas? We cannot answer our 
own question. All we know is that Sir Joshua records 
in his Diary that he gave nine sittings to the Duke and 
Duchess of Ancaster, and that this is not the picture. 

In his notes on “ Portrait Painting,” Sir David Wilkie 
tells us that, while Sir Joshua was unequalled in im- 
parting sweetness and beauty to his female sitters, this 
was accomplished greatly at the expense of likeness. 
He says: ‘ Hoppner, who was himself distinguished for 
the beauty with which he endowed the female form, re- 
marked that even to him it was a matter of surprise that 
Reynolds could send home portraits with so little resem- 
blance to the originals. This, indeed, in his day, occa- 
sioned portraits to be left on his hands, or turned to the 
wall, which, since th: mins of Comparing resemblances 
have ceased, have blazed forth in all the splendor of 
grace and elegance which the originals would have 
been envied for had they ever possessed them.” 

In the portrait of “Hon. Mrs. Barrington” we see.a 
beautiful brunette, almost in full face; she is richly 
attired in an ermine-bordered robe of crimson velvet, 
thrown open to display a low-cut corsage of white satin. 
“Mrs. Knapp,” the third of these portraits, pleases us 
most. Well preserved and rich and harmonious in 
color, it shows the features of a beautiful woman with 
dark gray eyes and lightish brown hair. She rests her 
head upon her right hand. An ermine boa falls over 
her crimson robe and a velvet band of the same color 
encircles her snowy throat. Her dress is cut low, and 
its loose folds are held by a dark green sash. 

The “ Portrait of the Countess of Buckinghamshire,” 
attributed to Gainsborough, we think can hardly be called 
representative of Sir Joshua's rival. The full-length 
seated “ Portrait of an Officer,” although apparently 
retouched by an unskilful hand, is very interesting. 
We take it to be an early painting by Gainsborough 
of his jovial friend, Captain Clarke, whom he once in- 
troduced with his own portrait into the foreground of 
a scene representing an hilarious gathering of a musi- 
cal club to which both belonged in the old times at 
Ipswich, when Gainsborough and his companions 
were described by an old inhabitant as “ pretty boys in 
their day.” Certainly, this picture, with its elaborate 
landscape and the approaching peasant woman leading 
a donkey with panniers, in one of which is an infant, 
was painted for the artist’s own pleasure and not as a 
commission. Indeed, we are by no means satisfied that 
the dapper little figure in laced scarlet coat, white 
Waistcoat, knee-breeches and cocked hat, seated under 
a tree, was not an afterthought. 

“ The Market Cart,” by Gainsborough, is a charming 
view of English country. The cart, with a number of 
calves in it, preceded by two or three cows, and its red- 
coated driver marching by its side, is going from the 
spectator along a deeply rutted road leading to a town 
whose church tower rises from some trees in the dis- 
tance. To the left is a high bank, with trees; to the 
right, the blank walls and tiled roofs of a building, per- 
haps a mill, for a small stream, like a mill-race, issues 
from under it. By it rises a pear-tree in blossom, and 
beyond is another clump of trees. These last, coming 
in the centre, make the principal dark spot of the 
composition, and, just above them, the principal light, 
a large cumulus cloud rises into the blue sky, mottled 
with other darker clouds. The foreground is varied 
with shadows and bursts of sunlight, and the whole 
effect is that of a breezy spring morning. The variety 
and the freshness of the color, the use of impasto, the 





balance of the composition, bring this nearest of any of 
the English landscapes to the modern French practice. 
The Constables are comparatively thinly painted, and 
lack variety of touch, even when, as in “ Winander- 
Mere,” the artist seems to have been influenced by 
Turner. The palette-knife work in the sky of this last 
painting, the blotty use of transparent greens in the fore- 
ground, reminding one of water-color technique, are not 
the only marks of Turner's influence. The headlands 
jutting into the lake, higher and steeper than nature, 
the rounded trees on the near shore, the large share of 
the canvas surrendered to water and sky, the multitude 
of bright clouds slightly tinted with pink and orange, in 
which the sun is almost lost, through the centre of the 
picture, make up a singularly Turneresque composition. 
Of the other Constables, ** The Lock” is remarkable for 
its exceedingly careless handling and magnificent breadth 
of effect. The brown gates of the lock, with a crowd 
of little figures and horses awaiting the passage of a 
canal-boat, fill the foreground. Back of them are some 
cultivated fields, with tall trees lining the river bank. 
The river bends around and passes under a stone bridge 
to the right, beyond which is a town with red-tiled 
roofs and square church tower. The stormy sky is the 
best part of the “ River Stour.” ‘*Weymouth Bay” pre- 
sents a stretch of downs, low headlands and islands, and 
is sufficient to show the temerity of Ruskin’s claim for 
Turner—thatnoone could, like him, draw the perspective 
of land and water seen from a height. Turner never 
drew it any better, not, to our thinking, as well as it 
has been done in this case. ‘Summer Morning, Ded- 
ham Vale,” isa typical Constable, solidly though some- 
what loosely painted, with much dragging of the brush 
for texture, and very artfully composed. Like “ Old 
Crome’s” “ Road to the I.ime-Kiln” and “ Yarmouth 
Pier,” and Cotman’s excellent ‘* Moonlight on the Yare,” 
iteshows the debt that English landscape, as well as 
French, owes to Ruysdael andthe other Dutch masters. 
In the French section of the exhibition this was most 
marked in the brown and gray landscapes of Michel 
(except in the best one, called “The Horseman,” in 
which, by the way, the figure was put in by John Lewis 
Brown), not even varied, as the most monotonous of the 
English landscapes are, by a touch of colorin a figure or 
bit of green foliage or glimpse of blue sky. The sky 
of “Yarmouth Pier,” indeed, is as lovely a sunset as 
could be wished. Twoof the Rousseaus, in the French 
section, are notable examples: the little “‘ Carrefour de 
la Reine Blanche,” a charmingly luminous sunset effect, 
showing a small clearing in a dark forest, with a little 
stream running through it ; and the well-known picture of 
“ The Charcoal-Burner’s Hut,” which was exhibited at 
Paris in 1883 as one of the hundred chefs d’ceuvre of the 
modern French school, and was sold in the Secrétan col- 
lection. The last is arude hut ofbranches among a clump 
of fine oaks at the top of a little rocky and weedy emi- 
nence. With Dupré's “Cattle Drinking.” Daubigny’s 
“Apple Trees in Blossom” and “Cliff at Villerville” 
and Corot’s “‘ Dance of the Nymphs” they amply vindi- 
cated the claim of French landscape art to the fore- 
most place for naturalness of tone and color and a sug- 
gestion of nature’s infinite mystery. 

Our space is exhausted, and we can only mention 
Jules Dupré’s charming little pearly sunset, “ Le Cours 
d’Eau,” which he wanted sent to represent him at the 
great Paris Exhibition of 1889; hisvigorous “Open Sea,” 
with its sail boat scudding along under a windy sky, 
with clouds full of movement ; Troyon’s “ Young Steer,” 
a masterly study only rubbed in, in places, but throb- 
bing with life, and his well-known Cuyp-like composi- 
tion, ‘‘Cowsin Pasture” (from the Secrétan collection), 
introducing also a goat and a dog, and a peasant in 
white coat with his back to the spectator. There is 
much that we would like to say, too, about Richard 
Wilson as represented in this collection ; but we shall 
hope to see all the pictures again, especially those of 
the English school, for Mr. Fuller has created an inter- 
est in these which we are sure he will do his best to 
satisfy by some time giving a wider opportunity to the 
public to see them and enjoy them. 





AN important unreserved sale of modern European 
pictures is to take place on March 6th, at the Fifth Av- 
enue galleries of Ortgies & Co. It comprises the paint- 
ings belonging personally to Mr. William Schaus and 
formerly shown at his International Art Gallery, which 
is to be discontinued for exhibition purposes. Among 
these are Aimé Morot’s “Spanish Bull Fight,” power- 
fully painted, but unpleasant in subject ; Cabanel’s high- 
ly representative “ Portia and Nerissa” shown awaiting 
the result of Bassanio’s choice of the caskets; Von 
Stetten’s Gér6éme-like “ Cleobis and Biton ;” Benjamin 
Constant’s “ Othello Relating his Heroic Deeds,” and 
Jimenez Aranda’s beautifully painted “ Preliminaries of 
a Spanish Marriage.” Other artists represented are 
Corot, Troyon, Henner, Ziem, Cazin, Von Uhde, Chap- 
lin, Van Marcke, Vibert, Knaus, Lambert, Lefebvre 
and Boggs. Mr. Schaus keeps his “ Dutch Admiral” 
by Rembrandt, and other old masters, wisely desiring 
to sell them together as the nucleus of a private or pub- 
lic gallery. The very interesting recent portrait of 
Bismarck, in the white uniform of the Magdeburg 
Cuirassiers, by Franz von Lenbach, is reserved for pri- 
vate sale. Those persons who like to remember the 
Iron Chancellor in the conventional representation of 
him as he was best known during the Franco-German 
War, perhaps will not like this admirable picture of the 
man ashe is to-day ; but for all that, we believe it is the 
best portrait of him extant, and the latest. 
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I.—MR, JAMES W. ELLSWORTH’S PAINTINGS 


ONLY a few years ago scarcely any private art col- 
lections were known in this country outside of New York ; now, 
almost every American city of any considerable extent numbers 
a few enthusiastic art collectors among its wealthy citizens, and 
the Eastern visitor often issurprised at the number, extent and 
high artistic quality of these ‘‘ provincial” collections. 

The traveller who visits among our cities to-day, and who has 
the good fortune to become acquainted with their most cultured 
citizens, must be impressed by the conviction that at last art has 
taken firm root in American soil. No longer are our collections 
huddled together on our Eastern coast; art has broken through 
all her old-time boundaries, and is now ‘at large” in the fullest 
possible sense, and, with ‘‘the freedom of the whole country,” 
will wield an influence that speedily will become evident through 
the general reformation of our national taste. 

In all the country outside of New York, I doubt if there is any 
other city in which there is manifested so much interest in the 
fine arts as at present is shown in Chicago. The exhibitions of 
the Art Institute are crowded daily, and art has become a fash- 
ionable topic of conversation. Lectures on art-subjects are at- 
tended by audiences which test the capacity of the halls in which 
they are given, and residents of Chicago latterly have been among 
the most extensive and liberal purchasers at the great art sales 
held in New York, Paris and London. 

The Chicago Art Institute is doing a noble work for art in the 
West. At its head are some of the most energetic and enthusias- 
tic men in this energetic and enthusiastic city, and by their efforts 
the Institute already has secured works that must give it rank 
with any similar institution in this country. Indeed, the collec- 
tion of pictures by ‘“‘old masters” at present shown in the Art 
Institute—including fourteen masterpieces from the Demidoff 
Collection, Mr. Ellsworth’s magnificent Rembrandt and the 
superb works loaned by Messrs. Hutchinson, Hanford, Armour, 
Ryerson, Yerkes and others—constitutes an assemblage of paint- 
ings surpassing some of the European collections one often 
travels hundreds of miles to see. 

Considering the ‘‘ newness” of Chicago, it is surprising how 
much good art is to be seen in the homes here. The advance- 
ment of the people in general culture has been little less rapid 
than their phenomenal advancement in material prosperity. 
Wealth has come easily to many, and there has been less dispo- 
sition to hoard it for its own sake than in some of our longer 
settled cities. Here wealth seems to be valued for what it may 
purchase rather than for what it is. There are in Chicago private 
collections of paintings and art objects superior to any collections 
owned in America a score of years ago, and fairly rivalling those 
of many of our advanced amateurs in the East. 

Some club in Chicago easily might follow the example of the 
Union League Club in New York, in holding monthly art loan 
exhibitions. It would be possible to form here collections fairly 
comparable with those which have been held by New York’s 
Club—remarkable as the latter have been for high artistic char- 
acter. And there would be no fear of soon exhausting the works 
available for such exhibitions. 

Really, it would be a most excellent thing for Chicago if such 
exhibitions could be held. They would be not only educational, 
but inspiring. They would result in increasing the number of 
art-collectors and in evoking that spirit of emulation from which 
results the greatest advancement. Collecting has been termed 
‘ta disease.” As such, it might be considered a disease of the 
most contagioustype. And this is a species of contagion which 
it is true beneficence to spread to the furthest possible extent ; 
against it we desire no quarantine. The spread of this disease 
marks the spread of higher culture and a broader and more gen- 
erous civilization, as its growth in an individual develops the best 
phases of his character. Herein is the gain from the holding cf 
loan exhibitions of high character. 

While many residents of Chicago possess works of art of a high 
order, there are comparatively few large collections. The best 
of these, perhaps, are those of James W. Ellsworth, Charles L. 
Hutchinson, Potter valmer P. C. Hanford, A. V. Armour, 
Charles T. Yerkes, L. Z. Leiter, Samuel L. Nickerson and Mrs, 
Henry Field. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive and one of the most enthusi- 
astic collectors in the city is James W. Ellsworth. Mr. Ellsworth 
is one of the ‘‘ young-men millionaires’’ of Chicago, and, consic- - 
ering the few years that he has been known as a collector, he ha: 
made wonderful advancement in the knowledge pertaining to 
many various phases of art development. For several years Mr. 
Ellsworth has been a friend—perhaps to some extent a disciple— 
of Mr. Thomas B, Clarke, of New York, and no doubt in part, as 
the result of this, his collecting has followed the same general 
lines as that of Mr, Clarke, though it must be said that Mr. Ells- 
worth has ventured into fields that have not been entered by his 
Eastern friend. 

At the head of his collections Mr. Ellsworth very justly places 
his “ Portrait of a Man,’’ by Rembrandt—shown at the Union 
League Club, New York, in November, 1889, and described at 
that time in‘these columns. It would not be easy to find any 
portrait by Rembrandt of the period it represents that is finer in 
quality than this. The face seems a living face, and in it we 
may read the character of this man—this gentleman of the 
fifteenth century—for the head is different from that of ‘* The 
Gilder” and the usual type portrayed by the master—it is the 
head of a man of intelligence and refinement. Such a man 
must have had an influence in his time; yet to-day we only 
know of his existence through the art of Rembrandt! This is a 
conspicuous illustration of the adage that ‘‘ art is long while life 
is fleeting.” 

In conversation a few days ago, Mr. Ellsworth remarked that 
he was satisfied to represent the whole field of old masters by 
this single portrait by Rembrandt, who, to him, seemed the 
greatest of all painters. ‘*Any work inferior to this,” said he, 
“would lower the averageof my representation of the old masters, 
and as I have no expectation of finding anything superior to it, 
I will content myself with it alone, as embodying what to me 
seems greatest in the technical realization of qualities and in the 
expression of human character,” At present this painting—and, 
indeed, most of Mr. Ellsworth’s art treasures—may be seen in 
the Art Institute’s general exhibition. Here they will remain 
until his new residence in Michigan Avenue is compieted. 

Like Mr. Clarke, Mr. Ellsworth has confined his collection of 
modern paintings to the works of American artists, and the 
hundred and twenty or thirty pictures he possesses show some 
of the highest achievements of American art. Changes doubtless 
will be. made from time to time, for it is the ambition of the 
owner to represent each artist by an example of his best work. 

The collection is notably strong in paintings by George Inness. 
There are sixteen of his canvases, and they well represent the 
periods.and phases of his artistic development. They bear dates 
ranging from 1868 to 1891, and two of the pictures, which are 
undated, appear to belong to an earlier time than 1868. One of 
these is ‘‘ A View from Perugia, Italy,” which, while extremely 
different in method from Mr. Inness’s more recent work, still 
shows a measure of the keen observation of nature and the 
poetic feeling that so characterize the*later pictures. The differ- 
ence in technique marks the growth of the artist’s power of ex- 
pression ; the greater simplicity, the larger feeling of artistic 
unity, the more impressiveness in the later works mark his intel- 
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lectual advance. The most recent pictures well exemplify that 
paradoxical artistic truth that in a real work of art the whole is 
far greater than the sum of all the parts. 

ost of these pictures by Mr. Inness have been seen in New 
York exhibitions, but some have come directly from the easel to 
Mr. Ellsworth. Among the subjects may be mtntioned briefly 
the ‘‘ View from Perugia,” ‘‘ A Valley View in Autumn ”’ (1887), a 
late afternoon after a storm, with black clouds immediately over- 
head and clearing sky beyond ; ‘‘ Saco Valley, New Hampshire,” 
a quiet, pastoral landscape ; ‘‘ Summer Landscape, Leeds, N. Y.” 
(1868), a picture in the artist’s early ‘‘ finished” manner ; ** June”’ 
(1886),a green landscape with a gray sky,the early glow of morning 
touching the far away clouds above the horizon ; ‘* Sunset’’ (1878), 
quiet, simple, with exquisite gradations of coloring ; ‘* Twilight 
in the Adirondacks,” another work in the soft, delicate, early 
manner ; ‘‘ Midsummer,”’ a picture at the beginning of the tran- 
sitional period of the artist’s work, and ‘‘ Dawn,” a landscape 
effect in the very early morning, when the darkness is beginning 
to soften, though the sky is not yet tinged with the glow of sun- 
tise. There is a feeling of dampness and coolness in the air, and 
a man coming down a path through the woods, toward the spec- 
tator, walks briskly. A smouldering fire glows through the blue 
haze of the middle-distance. 

But there are other pictures to be mentioned besides those of 
Mr. Inness, There are two by Tryon strong enough to give in- 
terest to any collection in which they might appear—one a 
‘* Moonrise,” showing a shepherd driving home his sheep, and 
strongly suggesting in character the famous ‘‘ Sheepfold by 
Moonlight,” by Millet, in the Walters collection. All the light 
in the picture, we feel, comes from this moon, surrounded by a 
soft aureole of brightness, pervading the sky and half conquering 
the obscurity ofthe landscape. Thisis, perhaps, one of the most 
charming and realistic expressions of night and of moonlight 
that has been painted. The other picture is a ‘‘ Winter Twi- 
light,’”’ a snow-covered landscape half illumined by a sky reflect- 
ing the pale golden color of the sun lately passed below the 
horizon. These two canvases alone would be sufficient to es- 
tablish the reputation of the artist as a master in landscape. 

W. Bliss Baker’s ‘‘ Wood Interior” was one of the Academy 
prize pictures in 1884. While it is full of the most minute detail 
in suggestion, it is painted in a broad, simple manner that is full 
of charm. One almost looks for the breeze to scatter more dead 
leaves from the trees, and feels tempted to step from stone to 
stone across the pools in the foreground, to penetrate the woods 
and walk among the evergreens, oaks and maples. There are 
three studies also by Baker that show the faithfulness with which 
he recorded everything which he saw before him, and that also 
demonstrate the artistic discrimination in his choice of subject 
and standpoint. 

Two landscapes by Blakelock are wonderfully poetic in qua'ity 
and splendid in color, and three canvases by Charles H. Davis— 
‘* Nightfall,” ‘* Fading Light” and ‘‘ Moonrise”—are pictures 
full of subtle charm. Charles Melville Dewey is represented by 
a ‘* November” excellent in character, but not showing the high- 
est power of the artist, and a like criticism might be made of the 
landscapes of Charles H. Miller and Jervis McEntee. There is 
an idyllic and charming landscape—‘‘ The Spirit of Spring’’—by 
A. P. Ryder, and A. H. Wyant is well represented by ‘* Twilight 
in the North Woods,” in which a sky streaked with crimson 
seems almost to give out a glow into the gallery. 

There is a vigorousgreen landscape by Appleton Brown and 
an effective ‘‘ Dismal Day’’ by Twachtman. C. H. Eaton, 
Bruce Crane, W. A, Coffin, G. H. McCord, Richard Pauli and 
H. P. Smith have contributed landscapes which, while good of 
their kind, are not the very best productions of which these men 
are capable. Three landscapesby J. Francis Murphy, however, 
present three exceptionally good phases of his work, One of 
them, ‘‘ An Autumn Storm,” is exceedingly forceful, showing a 
bright cloud against a dark sky, lighted by a shaft of sunshine 
which pierces the clouds beyond and illumines it from the side 
farthest from the spectator. 

There are two capital examples of Bolton Jones—one of un- 
usual strength and beauty (‘‘ The Edge of a Lake”)—and F. W. 
Kost has two landscapes in the collection which do him credit. 
Robert C. Minor’s ‘‘ Misty Day” and ‘‘Golden Sunset in the 
North Woods,” Homer D. Martin’s ‘‘ Coast of Normandy,” 
Arthur Parton’s ‘Silver Birches,” R. Swain Gifford’s ‘* New 
England Coast” and Edward Gay's ‘‘ Early Spring’’ are all rep- 
resentative and excellent works. The pictures by Mr. Gifford 
and Mr. Gay are small in size, butimportant in quality. William 
M. Chase is scarcely givensufficient importance in the collection 
by ‘“*A Brooklyn Cottage,’’ charmingly as he has depicted the 
effect of brilliant sunshine falling upon the vine-covered wall. 
Walter L. Palmer’s ‘‘ November Snow,” Burr H. Nichol’s “ Bit 
of Venice,’’ E. L. Durand’s ‘‘Old Museum, Antwerp,” Charles 
A. Platt’s brilliant ‘‘ Marine,’’ G. H. McCord’s ‘‘On the Maine 
Coast,” and F. K. M. Rehn’s ‘‘ Sun Shower, Atlantic Coast” are of 
excellent quality. ‘‘ Landscape and Cattle,” compositions by 
Horatio Walker and Carleton Wiggins, opposite as they can 
well be in point of treatment, are representative of their respec- 
tive painters. Henry R. Poore’s ‘‘ Fox Hounds” is one of the 
most satisfactory pictures in the collection. 

It would be impossible in an article of the necessarily limited 
extent of the present one to enumerate all the pictures in such a 
collection, or even to describe all that arenoteworthy. In figure 
compositions some of the strongest American painters are repre- 
sented, though in this direction the collection is not as strong 
as in landscape subjects. By Eastman Johnson there is a char- 
acteristic study of New England farm types—an old man 
‘** Shelling Corn,” and a boy building with the cobs on the floor. 
This is a good but not highly important work. Walter Shir- 
law, however, shows at his best in his ‘‘ Florentine Laundry,” 
which is superb in coloring. Will Low isexcellently represented 
by an idyllic composition entitled ‘‘ At the Fountain"—a nude 
female figure, of exquisite grace, seated upon the ground, lean- 
ing upon the edge of a circular fountain basin. ‘ An Ideal 
Head,” by the late George Fuller, is sturdily modelled, splendid 
in color, and suggests the work of an‘‘old master.’’ A child’s 
head by the late William M. Hunt is interesting, and an ideal 
entitled ‘‘ Meditation,” by Daniel Huntington, is a worthy repre- 
sentation of this popular artist, who of late has been seen rarely 
except inportraiture. F. D. Millet’s ‘‘ Patrician Maiden,’ Louis 
Moeller’s “ Appraisement” and ‘ Another Investment,” Leon 
Moran’s ‘‘ Cavalier” and Percy Moran’s ‘‘ New Song” fairly, but 
not more than fairly, represent these artists. Alfred Kappes, 
however, shows well in his interior of a negro cabin, with the old 
people at breakfast, and Frederick Dielman has produced a min- 
iature masterpiece in his ‘‘ Girl of the Eighteenth Century.” 

The pictures thus far referred to have been paintings in oil. 

There are in the collection a number of water-colors of notable 
strength—four sturdy works by Winslow Homer; an effective 
picture by George Wharton Edwards; a charming conception 
by F. S. Church, and characteristic and excellent examples of the 
work of G. H. McCord, J. A. McDougall, J. Wells Champney, 
J. Francis Murphy and Irving R. Wiles. There is an artistic 
pastel—a young woman looking over the back of a chair—by 
Robert Blum, and there are four pen drawings by Edwin A. 
Abbey. 
Mr. Ellsworth has no pictures that could be characterized as 
‘‘bad.’”’ There are some, however, which do not represent the 
artists as well as they should in such a collection—where the 
works of some of the best men are of such exceptionally high 
character. However, Mr. Ellsworth, like every other intelligent 
collector, will doubtless improve hls collection by additions and 
substitutions as time goes on. C. M. KurTz. 
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NEWS AND 


WORLD'S FAIR ART, 
THE BEGINNING OF ACTIVE WORK AMONG THE 
AMERICAN ARTISTS.—COMMITTEES APPOINTED, ETC, 


DURING the past month the Art Department of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition has been actively prosecuting its 
work among the American artists. Mr. Charles M, Kurtz, As- 
sistant Director of the Art Department, has, under the direction 
of Professor Ives, established Advisory Committees to work in 
conjunction with the Department in the cities of Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston. 

When Professor Halsey C. Ives was appointed chief of the Art 
Department last June, it was.too late in the season to undertake 
any action among the artists here, as nearly all had closed their 
studios to goabroad or into the country. Professor Ives therefore 
resolved to go abroad and devote the summer to workamong the 
artists and art commissions of foreign countries, expecting, how- 
ever, to return to New York about November ist to begin the 
work here, and intending to go back to Europe to finish his 
labors during the coming summer, It was resolved by the Co- 
lumbian Exposition Management, however, to send a special 
commission to Europe during the winter to visit Italy and 
Spain in the interest of the F-xposition, and it was deemed 
advisable that Professor Ives be added to this commission. This 
prevented the early return of Professor Ives as originally contem- 
plated, and in view of the fact that the American artists might 
begin to feel that they had been neglected, Mr. Kurtz was de- 
puted to visit New York, Boston and Philadelphia to confer with 
the artists, formally appoint Advisory Committees (the mem- 
bers of which previously had been determined), etc. 

Mr. Kurtz arrived in New York in the last of January, and on 
February 5th met the Boards of Control of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, the Society of American Artists and the Ameri- 
can Water-Color Society at the Academy of Design, the meeting 
having been called by Mr. Thomas W. Wood, President of the 
National Academy. This meeting was attended by nearly every 
member of the various boards of control, President Wood pre- 
sided, and Mr. Kurtz made an address explaining the aim and 
scope of the Art Department, describing the buildings, reporting 
the progress of the work, the action of the various foreign gov- 
ernments, etc. Then he announced the Advisory Committee ap- 
pointed for New York, which was as follows: Eastman John- 
son, R. Swain Gifford, William M. Chase, H. Bolton Jones, 
F. D. Millet, J. Q. A. Ward, Augustus St. Gaudens. 

Mr. Dielman moved and Mr. Bristol seconded that ‘the 
artists here assembled express their confidence in the entire 
ability and fitness of the members appointed for this committee.” 

This motion was carried unanimously, It was recommended, 
however, by the meeting, that the committee be increased. 
Many matters of detail were discussed, and the two following 
resolutions were passed : 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the hanging and 
placing of works in the American Department of the Art Exhibition be 
done under the direction of the Committee of Selection. 

Carried unanimously. 

* Resolved, That this meeting respectfully recommends that the iden- 
tity of the artists as exhibitors be insisted upon ; that all works in the 
American Department, whether sent in by the artists or by private 
owners, be catalogued under the names of the artists ; and bot all 
works must be submitted to the appointed jury for final decision as to 
their exhibition,” 


This resolution also was carried by a unanimous vote. 

The meeting approved the plan.of hanging together, in groups 
by themselves, the works of each artist represented by several 
examples. This already had been determined upon. 

The New York Advisory Committee will hold meetings and 
formulate a line of action after conference with Professor Ives, 
whose return from abroad is expected within a few days. The 
committee, as appointed, is very satisfactory to the great body of 
the artists. It is composed of men who have national reputation 
in their profession, who are highly respected by both artists and 
laymen, who represent what is best in the various phases of 
American art and whose ability is unquestioned. As a whole, 
the committee represents.all the various art societies of the city. 

In Boston, likewise, an Advisory Committee was appointed, 
and this committee also has been approved by the artists as far as 
the latter have been heard from. Following are its members : 
F, P. Vinton, J. J. Enneking, E. C. Tarbell, J. Foxcroft Cole, 
I, M. Gaugengigl. 

This committee represents the various Boston art clubs and so- 
cieties, and includes painters of the different schools and different 
departments of the profession. This committee likewise will 
outline its work after a conference with Professor Ives. 





In Philadelphia, an Advisory Committee has been formed, 
with the following membership: . William Dalliba Dutton, 
Clifford P. Grayson, Charles E. Dana, Henry Pettit, Frank Miles 
Day. This committee also awaits the arrival of Professor Ives. 


* * 
a. 


In foreign countries, the formatiqn of art commissions is ex- 
tending, and every nation in Europe, it is expected, will be rep- 
resented more comprehensively and with a higher class of art 
work than at any previous World’s Fair. Most of the countries 
will show not only full collections of the best works of their liv- 
ing artists, but will have departments of retrospective art, which 
will include many of the masterpieces of deceased artists, and 
which will show in a most interesting manner the development 
and the variouschangesintheirart. M.Praust, formerly Minister 
of Fine Arts in France, and the head of the French Art Commis- 
sion for the World’s Columbian Exposition, hopes that the ret- 
rospective exhibit of French art may be as fine as that at the 
French Exposition Universelle of 1889. 
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In Chicago, work upon the main Art Palace is advancing rap- 
idly, and the architects are now working upon the new plans for 
the annexes, which, in all probability, will be much larger than 
as originally planned. C. 8. .&. 


NEW YORK.—At the annual meeting of the Trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the former officers were re 
elected, with the exception of Dr. William C. Prime, who was 
succeeded as Vice-president by F. W. Rhinelander and Salem H. 
Wales, whose place as Treasurer was taken by Hiram Hitchcock. 
The annual report pronounced the Sunday opening a success, in 
point of attendance, but stated that the expense thereby incurred 
had resulted in a deficit of $7375.84. Although 30,000 persons 
had petitioned for the Sunday opening, the number of paying 
members had decreased, and the supposed public demand for this 
privilege had not been backed by permanent provision. Nearly 
§00,000 persons visited the Museum on Sunday afternoons during 
the seven months it was open on that day, and the total day and 
evening visitors for the year numbered go1,203. 

*. * 
* 

ON January 18th a meeting of gentlemen interested 
in getting up an art loan exhibition, in aid of the building of 
the American Fine Arts Society, now in course of erection in 
West Fifty seventh Street, was held at the Grolier Club House, 
Plans of the proposed exhibition in Madison Square Garden were 
submitted, and the formal organization was completed. Early in 
February a company of artists and amateurs of art assembled in 
the recital room of Carnegie Music Hall to celebrate the laying 
of the corner-stone of the Fine Arts Building. Among the after- 
dinner speakers were Henry G. Marquand, Seth Low, Howard 
Russell Butler, Richard W. Gilder, Joseph H. Choate, Russell 
Sturgis, William H. Coffin, Andrew Carnegie and Parke God- 
win. Other prominent collectors of New York, Boston, Balti- 
more and elsewhere are to be added to this committee, or by 
lending their treasures, are to aid in making the exhibition a suc- 
cess. With characteristic modesty, Mr. Cyrus J, Lawrence, who 
conceived the plan and has been largely instrumental in carrying 
it out, declined to serve on the Executive Committee, but is a 
member of the General Committee, among whose members 
are the following artists and collectors: Edward D. Adams, W. 
Loring Andrews, Daniel F. Appleton, John D. Archibald, Charles 
B. Alexander, Samuel P. Avery, George F, Baker, Charles T. 
Barney, J. Carroll Beckwith, Perry Belmont, Heber R. Bishop, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, J.G. Brown, Howard Russel] Butler, Will- 
iam Allen Butler, Jr., John Crosby Brown, Frank H. Bosworth, 
Henry Le Grand Cannon, Andrew Carnegie, John Armstrong 
Chanler, William M. Chase, Thomas B,. Clarke, William A. 
Coffin, Samuel Colman, C, T.-Cook, Clarence Cook, Kenyon 
Cox, Charles B, Curtis, W. Bayard Cutting, Beverly Chew, 
John B. Cauldwell, Charles A. Dana, Lockwood De Forest, 
William E, Dodge, A. W. Drake, J. Evans, William T. Evans, 
Harris C, Fahnestock, William H. Fuller, James A. Garland, 
Theodore K. Gibbs, Richard W. Gilder, Henry Graves, Henry 
J. Hardenburgh, J. Henry Harper, Childe Hassam, Theodore 
A. Havemeyer, Henry O. Havemeyer, William F. Havemeyer, 
Hiram Hitchcock, Richard M. Hoe, George C. Holt, Richard M. 
Hunt, Daniel Huntington, Robert Hoe, James S. Inglis, Brayton 
Ives, Morris K. Jessup, A. D. Juilliard, David H. King, Jr., Ed- 
ward H. Kendall, Charles Lanier, Will H. Low, D. C. Lyall, 
William M. Laffan, Howard Mansfield, Montague Marks, Peter 
Marié, Henry G. Marquand, Francis D. Millet, D. O. Mills, E. 
C. Moore, Jr., J. Pierpont Morgan, G. P. Morosini, Charles Par- 
sons, Oliver H. Perry, Duncan D, Parmly, O. B. Potter, Bruce 
Price, Alfred E. M. Purdy, J. Harsen Purdy, J. Hampden 
Robb, Augustus St. Gaudens, Williara C. Schermerhorn, Jacob 
H. Schiff, Charles Scribner, William D. Sloane, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Russell Sturgis, Frank K. Sturgis, Charles L. Tiffany, 
Louis C. Tiffany, Cornelius Vanderbilt, George W. Vanderbilt, 
Henry Villard, John Brisben Walker, Olin L. Warner, Stanford 
White. The corner-stone of the building has been laid, and one 
quarter of the work on the main building and four galleries has 
been completed. Four hundred and fifty persons have placed their 
names upon the various subscription funds of the society, and 
have paid in an aggregate of $132,000, leaving about $50,000 te 
be raised to complete the workin hand. Subscribers of $5000 
receive the title of Founder, subscribers of $1000, or of any 
greater amount less than $5000, that of Patron, and the title of 
Associate is conferred upon subscribers of $500, or of any greater 
amount less than $1000, Life Fellowship certificates are issued 
to subscribers of $200, entitling the holders thereofto admission 
tothe private views of all exhibitions of the Society of American 
Artists and the Architectural League of New York, and five sea- 
son tickets annually to such exhibitions. Ten-Year Fellowship 
certificates are issued to subscribers of $100, payable if desired in 
instalments of not less than ten dollars per annum, entitling the 
holder to admission to private views and two season tickets annu- 
ally for ten years. 


. * 
* 


THE Evening Sun, in a recently published article on 
the smuggling of pictures, represents the number of paintings 
illegally brought into the country as very large. ‘‘ The Man of 
Art,”’ whose remarks on*the subject are reported, mentions 
among the tricks resorted to those of stowing away small 
canvases under the false bottoms, sides and tops of trunks ; of 
putting two canvases on a single stretcher, the smalier and more 
valuable one being pasted on top; the washing of a valuable 
work with an opaque preparation and the painting over this of a 
cheap picture, that goes through the Custom House at a fair 
valuation, and the insertion of canvases in a wooden panel, on 
the surface of which a heavy impasto is laid, over which a 
picture is painted. The article closes with the assertion that 
the signature of an artist of note is often erased from a canvas 
and the name of some comparatively unknown man substituted, 
gaining the picture admission at a low valuation. 

2 
¥ 

AMONG the sales that took place during February 
was one of works by the la‘e Thomas Hicks, N. A. Sixty-nine 
pictures brought $2337. At another sale, sixty-seven pictures, 
mostly marines, by James G. Tyler, brought $4566. The Deakin 
collection of Japanese and Chinese objects of art realized $41,- 
o60.50. A figure sixteen inches high, said to be the largest ever 
carved from a single piece of ivory, and valued at $1200, was 
sold for $650. 


* * 
* 


A MEETING of ladies interested in forming a club of 
ceramic artists similar to the organizations now being established 
throughout the country, was held at the studio of Mme. La Prince, 
140 West Twenty-third Street, on February rst. Over thirty ladies 
were present, much interest was manifested, and the subsequent 
addition of names to the roll seems to indicate that this branch 
society will be a vigorous and efficient one. 





BUFFAL?.—An interesting exhibition, under the au- 
spices of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, was lately held. Of one 
hundred and twenty oil and water-color paintings, over forty 
were contributed by residents of Buffalo, and the rest came mostly 
from the galleries of M. Knoedler & Co., American Art Associa- 
tion, Boussod, Valadon & Co., William Schau&, and other well. 
known dealers in New York. Doll & Richards, of Boston, sent 
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the finest landscape, ‘‘ Edge of the Forest of Rambouillet, After- 
noon,” by Charles H. Davis. 

It is rare that one of our smaller cities enjoys so representative 
an exhibition of modern art. Dagnan-Bouveret, Cazin, L’Her- 
mitte, Josef Israel, Schreyer, Cabanel and Bougereau were among 
the famous foreign names in the catalogue, while Dewey, Davis, 
Gifford, Inness, Fuller, Moran and others represented American 
art. Among the pictures owned by residents of Buffalo 
were two by Cazin, lent by Mr. R. H. Plumb; examples of 

reau, Daubigny, Henner and Troyon, from the collection of 
Mr. J. J. Albright ; an “ Evening’’ by on, together with etch- 
ings illustrating fourteen states of Schilling’s reproduction of 
that picture, lent by N. E. Montrose ; and a large and fine exam- 
ple of L’Hermitte, ‘‘ The Haymakers,” sent by Boussod, Vala- 
don & Co., which was purchased by the Fine Arts Academy. 
The total amount realized by sales was $25,000. 

*s 

THE Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, according to The 
Collector, has recently received from Mr. Willis O. Chapin 
of that city and Dr, Frederick H. James, of Lancaster, N. Y., a 
collection of prints which for quality, at least, is surpassed by 
only one other public collection, that belonging to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Mr. Chapin’s gift consists entirely of 
line engravings ; Dr. James's, chiefly of etchings by Seymour 
Haden, 181 in number, including the very rare “* Sawley Abbay” 
and ‘‘ Thames Fisherman,’’ of 1859, and an unique impression 
of ‘‘Egham.”’ These etchings range in point of date from 1858 
to 1882 inclusive. There are also some original drawings by 
Seymour Haden. The Academy has issued a descriptive cata- 
logue of its new treasures. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The sinty-socene annual exhibition 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, which opened on 
January 21st, comprised 280 oil paintings, 176 water-colors, 
pastels and etchings, etc., 15 pieces of sculpture and 59 archi- 
tectural drawings. In addition, and by invitation of the Academy, 
a special exhibit of works by Mr. Robert W. Vonnoh was 
arranged in the southeast gallery, and a number of works by 
Academy students were shown in the print room. Of the artists 
represented in the catalogue, 97 were residents o/ Philadelphia 
and its vicinity, 85 were residents of New York and vicinity, 45 
resided in New England (Boston, chiefly) and 29 (all but three 
Americans) in Europe, The names were arranged alphabetically 
in the catalogue, the works of each artist were grouped together, 
and a novel departure from conventional methods was taken in 
the request that the artists represented nominate twenty of their 
number to the Board of Directors, who are to select fifteen to 
act as a jury of selection and hanging committee for the sixty- 
third annual exhibition. 


St. Louis.—The first annual exhibition of the St. 
Louis Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, was held 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, February 5th-21st. Many of the 
plans, sketches, competitive designs, cartoons, etc., exhibited 
were those lately shown at the exhibition of the New York Chap- 
ter. Western architects, especially those of St. Louis itself, were 
well represented. The designs, decorations and pictorial work 
of Walter Crane on view at the Museum about the same time 
were much appreciated, and the effect of the two exhibitions has 
been very stimulating. The St. Louis Art Guild includes the 
following named artists : Edward M. Campbell, J. M. Barnsby, 
Benjamin Brown, J. H. Fry, E. A. Huppert, J. Francis Smith, 
F. L. Stoddard, Mrs. George T. Fry and Miss Marie Garesche. 


THE fourteenth exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists will be held at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, No. 366 
Fifth Avenue, New York, beginning Monday, May 2d, and closing 
on Saturday, May 28th. Varnishing day will be Friday, April 
agth. Pictures will be received on the 19th and 2oth of April, 
under the usual restrictions. The annual Webb prize of $300 for 
the best landscape painted by an American artist under forty 


years of age will be awarded by jury vote. Pictures entered in 
competition for this prize must be designated by a ‘‘ W.”’ in the 
form of entry, The Shaw prize of $1000 will be devoted for the 
first time this year to the purchase of a figure composition, paint- 
ed in oil by an American artist, to be selected by the jury from the 
works in this exhibition. Pictures entered in competition for 
this prize must be designated by an ‘‘S.” in the form of entry. 
The picture thus chosen will become the property of Samuel T. 
Shaw, the giver of the fund. Copies of the circular and form of 
pony Same f be obtained from the secretary, Mr. William A. Coffin, 
I est Fifty-fifth Street. 








THE silver wedding gift of the Emperor of Austria to 
the Czar of Russia consists of a dinner service of solid silver, 
superbly wrought and chased, each piece bearing an imperial 
eagle. The service is for twenty-four persons, and there are two 
hundred and eighty pieces. 


THE London newspaper paragraph that “ the Princess 
of Wales has ordered portraits of the Royal Family to be pho- 
tographed into her favorite china dinner service” causes a New 
York journal to indulge in the following frivolous comment : 
‘* This heaping potatoes on the bosom.of your relatives and using 
their faces to cut beef on may be royal and may be English, but 
it is barbarian just the same, It is worse than putting decorations 
of delicate flowers on porcelain devised for oysters and pickles. 
Yet ‘swell’ people are said to be imitating the princess already.” 
There is no doubt that the fashion of having photographic por- 
traits burned into china is becoming very usual. Benjamin 
Brothers (156 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati), who make a 
specialty of such work, are said to be overwhelmed with orders. 





SCHEME FOR FLOWER AND BIRD DESIGN. 


THE charming flower and bird design after Schuller 
is one of a series that has been published from time to time in 
previous issues of our magazine, and always found popular on ac- 
count of the excellent drawing displayed and adaptability for 
various decorative purposes. This particular study, taken just as 
it is, would make a beautiful single screen, or it might be used in 
connection with others of the series for cabinet panels, especially 
if treated after a manner much in vogue at the present moment— 
that is, painting on a gilt ground afterward highly varnished. 
The varnishing subdues and softens the brightness of the gold 
and protects it, giving it a slightly bronzed appearance, which 
forms a most harmonious background for gay and varied color- 
ing. The painting should be executed on bass-wood, commonly 
known as American white-wood. Thesurface should be smoothly 
planed and prepared by a coat or possibly two coats of brown 
shellac ; this application prevents the gold from sinking into the 
wood and changing color. The brown shellac is preferable to 
the white, because its colorenriches thé gold. When a satin fin- 
ish is obtained with the varnish, then apply the gold. Only the 
best bronze powder should be procured, for although there is only 
a little difference in the price, the cheaper makes change in color 
very quickly. The powder must be mixed to a creamy consist- 
ency with the special medium sold for the purpose. A clean 
soft fitch hair brush is best for the purpose of laying on the gold, 
which must be done evenly and quickly. On no account go over 
it when it begins to get tacky. When thoroughly dry, the panel 
is ready for painting on, For the tropical birds set your palette 
with any gay coloring that fancy may dictate, bearing in mind 
that when painting on a metallic surface the shadows should be 
kept transparent. All the madders and Siennas are good for 
this purpose, as well as raw umber ; for instance, in painting the 
red trumpet flower, take an admixture of rose madder and raw 
umber for the deepest shadows ; the gold will glow through, giv- 
ing a lovely effect ; for the lighter parts use orange vermilion, to 
which add white for the highest lights. In decorative work of 
this kind much license is allowed as to coloring, and a strict ad- 
herence to nature is not called for, nor is it altogether desirable. 


PROFESSOR HALSEY C. Ives, Chief of the Art De- 
ment of the World’s Columbian Exposition, is still abroad, 
ut expects to return to America this month. During his visit 
to Europe Professor Ives has conferred with the exposition art 
commissioners and leading artists of France, England, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Finland, 
Austria, Austro-Hungary and Bavaria. He has yet to visit Italy 
and Spain. In every case he has received enthusiastic assurance 
of co-operation in the endeavor to make the art exhibit of the ex- 
position the best that ever has been brought together in any 
country. 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS FOR THE $100 
PRIZE FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT DESIGNS. 


I. THE drawings sent in may be of any size, but must 
be worked upon smooth white paper or cardboard in pure black 
line. No washes or color of any kind will be permitted. 

II. The name and address of the prize winner, with a selection 
from or the complete set of the drawings will be published in 
The Art Amateur. 

III. Should no worthy set of drawings be received, the editor 
reserves to himself the right to withhold the prize. The right of 
reproducing any drawings from the unsuccessful sets is also 
reserved ; such as are used will, however, be paid for at the usual 


rates. 

IV. All drawings submitted must bear the full name and 
address of the artist, and be accompanied with sufficient postage- 
stamps to defray their returr. 

V. Each package and letter relating to this subject must be 
endorsed outside ‘‘ Electric Light Competition.” 

VI. Drawings already exhibited or published in any Amer- 
ican or foreign periodical will be excluded from competing. 

VII. Novelty of idea, and departure from adaptations of earlier 
methods of lighting to the newer illuminant, will be regarded 
more than the technical excellence of pen-drawing displayed. 





DETAILS OF THE BUREAU OF ART CRITI- 
CISM AND INFORMATION. 


THE Art Amateur has decided, in response to urgent 
demands from many subscribers, to establish a department where 
drawings, paintings and other works of art will be received for 
criticism. A moderate fee will be charged, for which a personal 
letter—nof a circular—will be sent, answering questions in detail), 
giving criticism, imstructions or advice, as may be required, in 
regard to the special subject in hand. 

It is the intention of The Art Amateur to make this department 
a trustworthy bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long- felt 
want, as there is now no one place in this country where disinter- 
ested expert opinon can be had on all subjects pertaining to art. 

Amateurs’ and artists’ work will be received for criticism, from 
the simplest sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, 
water-colors and pastel. Old and new paintings, and objects of 
art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but classified and 
valued, if desired, at current market prices. 


SCALE OF CHARGES: 
Price for criticism of single drawings...... 
For each additional one in the same lot 
Price for criticism of single painting (either oil or 
water-colors) 
Each additional painting in the same lot. ........ 1. 
N.B.—No more than six paintings are to be sent at one time. 
All fees must be paid in advance. 


All risks must be assumed and all transportation charges must 
be paid by the senders. ; 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions regarding old 
and modern paintings and other objects of art will be given upon 
application to the editor of The Art Amateur, In writing a 
stamp should be enclosed. 





To the four persons (not dealers) send- 
ing, from October 1, 1881, to June 1, 
1892, the largest number of yearly 
subscribers to THE ART AMATEUR. 





PRESENTATION ° 


F THESE 
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Third Prize. Sunset in the Village (5x11). Oil Painting. 


By Bruce Crane. 


First Prize, Lilacs (22x15). Oil Painting. By H. K. Ely. 


Fourth Prize. Roses (:2x8). Oil Painting. By Patty Thum. 


SEND FOR CLUB CIRCULAR. 


ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, 


HANDSOMELY FRAMED. 


HESE PRIZES are 

given in addition 

to the Club discounts, 

and all other induce- 
ments offered. 


ist PRIZE, 


LILACS (24x 18). 
Oil Painting. 
H. K. Ely. 


2np PRIZE. 


CLIMBING KIT- 
TENS (31 x 94). 
Gouache. By Hele- 
na Maguire. 

(The original of any other 
of Helena Maguire’s paint- 
ings that have appeared in 
The Art Amateur may be 
substituted for this Ban, 


Srp PRIZE. 


LANDSCAPE (16x 
12). Oil Painting. 
By Bruce Crane. 


4TH PRIZE. 


ROSES (12x8). Oil 
ati By Patty 


Thum, 


We should like to hear 
from allthose who intend 
to compete forthese spe- 
cial prizes, as wellasfrom 
those of our friends who 
intend to try only for 
small clubs. Address 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 
23 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 


Second Prize. Cats Climbing 
a Tree 329%; Gouache. 
By Helena Maguire. 
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Amateur Working Designs. 














PLATE 1006.—POMEGRANATE BORDER FOR NEEDLEWORK. 
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PLATE 1007.—THE LAST OF A SET OF FOUR PANELS FOR PYROGRAPHY OR OTHER DECORATION. By ¢ 
(Tye Ser or Four 1s stow .M ATURE ABOVE.) 
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PLATE 1008.—NARCISSUS DESIGN FOR PANEL DECORATION OR CHINA PAINTING 
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PLATE 1009.—PRIMROSE DESIGN FOR PANEL DECORATION OR CHINA PAINTING 
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THE ART AMATEUR COLOR STUDIES FOR CHINA PAINTING. 








PLATES. DesiegNED By Lucy Comins. 
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Helena Magvive 
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A PONY’S HEAD. By Helena Maguire. (One of 36 Color Studies given with a year’s subscription to THE ART AMATEUR. Price $4.00.) Copyright,1891, 


